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Training in Medium-Sized Libraries’ 


Rena Reese, director, Training class, Public library, Denver, Col. 


The purpose of all training in any 
library should be the organization and 
building up of an efficient staff. If 
libraries of any size whatever adopt 
the standard of no untrained persons 
on the professional staff, then the 
training of general assistants within 
the library is imperative. The only 
questions are what the training shall 
be and how much there shall be of it. 

At the A. L. A. conference in 1916, 
Mrs Harriet Sawyer read a paper on 
the .Comparison of the curricula of 
library schools and_ public library 
training classes. Her first sentence 
stated that “in 1909 a questionnaire 
was sent to 246 public libraries con- 
taining these questions—Do you take 
apprentices? and Does it pay?’ and 
she added, “It has taken seven years 
to progress to the point where the ap- 
prentice class is an accepted fact in 
library training.” 

By a curious coincidence another 
seven-year period has elapsed since 
the library world heard that statement. 
We were an accepted fact in 1916. 
Seven is a sacred number and maybe 
it has a mystic significance with us— 
has “made a magic,” as it were—and 
that we are to be more than an ac- 
cepted fact in 1923, perhaps an ac- 
credited fact if we can prove that our 
calling and election are sure. 

Mrs Sawyer further states that the 
library school has been standardized, 
but has it except in its minimum re- 
quirements? The latter and a basis of 





1Read in Professional Training section, 


A. L. A. meeting, Hot Springs, Ark., 1923. 
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relation to the library school are all 
that the training class asks. A study 
of the 14 library schools listed and ac- 
credited by the Association of Ameri- 
can library schools reveals the fact 
that five are operated by public li- 
braries, one by a state library, five by 
universities and three by other schools. 
Some give a complete course in one 
year, some require two, some give one 
year required and one year supple- 
mentary work. Some require a col- 
lege degree for entrance; some admit, 
like the training class, on a high school 
education plus examination. Two in- 
stitutions of learning make it possible 
for a student to receive college credits 
for its library school work and to in- 
corporate the latter as part of its reg- 
ular course. With this variety of con- 
ditions, standardization having been 
made possible and practical, it would 
seem that it could be made still more 
possible and practical in the training 
class. We have uniformity of purpose 
and uniformity of working material. 
We are public libraries in everything 
the words imply. We maintain in one 
system all kinds of library work and 
have a usable laboratory in every de- 
partment. Loan and juvenile work, 
for example, are extremely rare, even 
if ever found in the college library. 
Miss Ernestine Rose, in 1916, said 
before the same conference that many 
consider the training class a short-cut 
to professional service. It is a short- 
cut, but if we secure professional ser- 
vice at the end of the cut, it is better 
than no cut at all and certainly better 
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than a jungle of undergrowth, con- 
fused and confusing, between the li- 
brary school employes and the routine 
workers. There always has been and 
always will be much work in every 
library which would be expensive and 
unwise to require of library school 
graduates. Filing cards, mounting pic- 
tures, marking books, sending out 
notices, checking bills, making order 
cards and numerous other processes 
can be done exactly as well by a train- 
ing class pupil as by a library school 
graduate and surely no one would 
argue in favor of spending money to 
pay Albany, Reserve, Pratt, etc., grad- 
uates to do this type of work. Neither 
would they be content to do it, but 
would be seeking for more scholarly 
or administrative occupation. Never- 
theless, these processes must be done 
accurately and intelligently and the 
persons doing them should understand 
their relations to the system in gen- 
eral. A young woman marking a book- 
pocket or the back of a book should 
be able to detect an error in the call 
number indicated by the cataloging 
department and understand what dis- 
aster the error would bring if permit- 
ted to go through. 

Granted, therefore, that the training 
class is not only an advisable but a 
necessary expedient, the questions 
which remain are, Who shall enter 
these classes and what shall they 
study? Practically every library which 
conducts a training class has the same 
qualifications for entrance and the only 
disputed point would be the kind and 
extent of the examination to be given. 
The generally accepted subjects are 
history, literature, current events and 
general information. By culling here 
and there from library school and 
other training class questions, with 
some original additions, a sufficient 
number of suitable ones can be ob- 
tained. History should be quite broad 
and periods and events with their in- 
fluence and relation should be empha- 
sized rather than exact dates except 
perhaps a few of the epoch-marking 
ones. For example, a candidate might 
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memorize all the dates from Hannibal 
to Harding and not know what one of 
them meant. One year Denver gave 
one history question as follows: 

Discuss in about 300 words the causes of 
the decline and fall of Rome, or the feudal 
system, or the causes and consequences of 
the French revolution. 

The mother of one candidate who 
failed complained about the difficulty 
of that question and our reply was 
that a young woman who knew noth- 
ing of any one of those three import- 
ant subjects would have no place in a 
library. 

The method of giving questions in 
the form of alternates seems fairest, 
for no one, even those between the 
ages of 18 and 30, knows everything, 
and a candidate should be given a rea- 
sonable chance to tell something she 
does know. After all, examinations 
have somewhat the terror of death, for 
we don’t know what is coming and are 
naturally a little nervous about it all, 
and the quality of the examination is 
largely in the mind of the examiner. 
Literature should include such ques- 
tions as would bring forth the candi- 
dates’ general knowledge of English 
and American authors and their works, 
with at least one question on the Bible 
in its literary and historical aspects. 
Some space should be given to purely 
local affairs—the history of the state 
and city, prominent issues before the 
people, something about the city’s 
public buildings or municipal art, in 
order to test the candidates’ powers of 
observation. 

It has been suggested that the col- 
lege entrance examination questions 
be universally used as a proper stand- 
ard, omitting science and mathematics, 
but this does not seem practical or ad- 
visable. An examination of the ques- 
tions for 1922 reveals 20 pages of his- 
tory, 6% of English, no current events, 
no general information, and, of course, 
no local history. English is concerned 
almost entirely with grammar, com- 
position and the technical phases of 
the language and its literature. Ex- 
aminers can tell very quickly, in perus- 
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ing papers submitted, whether candi- 
dates know how to express themselves 
in the mother tongue or not. What is 
more important to the library exam- 
iner is whether the candidate is widely 
read or not and what her standards of 
reading are—whether she _ believes 
Thomas Hardy or Myrtle Reed to be 
the greater writer—that Hawthorne 
and Cooper are American and that 
Kipling and Stevenson are not. There- 
fore, we believe that a more practical 
and better adapted set of questions 
can be devised for our purposes than 
college entrance. It might be possible 
and practical, however, to-have a com- 
mittee of library school instructors 
send out a set of standardized ques- 
tions every year, leaving space in each 
case for the addition of some local ma- 
terial. As it is at present, the libraries 
themselves have rather automatically 
standardized their own examinations. 

Examinations having been finished, 
Denver accepts the 10 who stand high- 
est. Cities having a population of 
200,000 to 500,000 will probably ab- 
sorb into the library system from 10 to 
15 employees a year exclusive of li- 
brary school graduates, and most li- 
braries in such cities will train only 
the number who can be placed in posi- 
tions. Doing otherwise would be an 
expensive process These young wom- 
en will differ somewhat in education, 
tastes and adaptability, but a uniform 
course of training will develop natural 
ability and at the same time give the 
same basis of working knowledge. 

Length of course and subjects taught 
now become the really important mat- 
ters and it is these which seem to be 
the stumbling block in the path of 
approach from the training class to 
library school. 

In past expressions of opinion in re- 
gard to length of course, we have ad- 
vocated the hour as the unit of time 
rather than the week for obvious rea- 
sons. Denver gives 460 hours of class- 
room lectures and problems and this 
period of time is so crowded that we 
doubt efficient or sufficient training 
in any less, This is exclusive of all 
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practice work done in various depart- 
ments during about half of the entire 
23 weeks of training, where the pupil 
is under the guidance and observation 
of department heads. 

In subjects taught, let us begin with 


preliminary processes and consider 
those to be accession, book numbers 
and shelf-listing. Many libraries no 
longer use the accession book—Den- 
ver among them—but we teach acces- 
sion work for the reason that it seems 
to be the first and most easily under- 
stood angle of approach to the tech- 
nicalities of the book. It teaches 
observation of a title-page, what con- 
stitutes authorship, beginnings of titles, 
imprints, dates and copyrights. There 
is a psychology, too, in giving a pupil 
something to do on her first day that 
she has never done before or ever even 
heard about. She had an idea that li- 
brary work consisted in stamping 
dates on cards and reading entertain- 
ing books during intervals of leisure. 
Here is something new and strange 
and it does her good to realize that 
fact and she immediately begins to 
have more respect for the work. The 
first accession sheet will have many 
mistakes. The second sheet should be 
almost perfect and frequently is quite 
so. Therefore, a minimum of two les- 
sons in accession. 

Book numbers are not really diffi- 
cult once the idea has been put across. 
With the explanation of the tables 
should be included the principles of 
alphabetizing by library methods, the 
rules for the Macs and the Saints, 
when to disregard the foreign prefix 
and when the Anglicized name re- 
quires its use. Problems demonstrat- 
ing possible complications should be 
given as a first lesson and a second 
should include numbers for individual 
biography and for the differentiation 
of various titles by the same author. 
This cannot be accomplished in fewer 
than two lessons. 

Shelf-listing cannot be taught in 
fewer than four lectures, the first be- 
ing preliminary on the purpose and 
uses of the shelf-list with at least three 
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sets of problems, one in fiction and 
miscellaneous literature, one in biog- 
raphy, and one in corporate authorship 
and continuations. That would be get- 
ting down to bed rock. Denver gives 
six such lessons—three in the classes 
mentioned and three in the combina- 
tion accession-shelf-list which we use 
and in which general shelf-listing rules 
are employed but some additional 
bibliographical information given. 
When we arrive at the consideration 
of classification, we treat of a dif- 
ferent matter altogether. Whatever 
classification system is used will un- 
doubtedly be taught but as Dewey is 
very generally used in public libraries, 
that system is to be considered as 
most important from the training class 
standpoint. There isn’t anything dif- 
ficult about the Dewey Decimal 
scheme. An eighth-grade boy or girl 
can learn its meaning and sequence in 
a week. The real difficulty lies in cor- 
relating knowledge with Dewey num- 
bers. It is easy enough to remember 
that 822 is English drama, that 150 is 
psychology, that 327 is diplomacy. It 
is quite another thing to have a book 
in hand and be able to say this is an 
English play, not an American one; 
this is not pure psychology, although 
it bears that word in its title, but is a 
treatise on business efficiency; that 
another is a book on a world court and 
therefore a 341 instead of 327. How 
to make travel and antiquity numbers 
correctly, when to put a book in indi- 
vidual and when in collective biog- 
raphy—these and others are the points 
that count. We try to coordinate all 
subjects with the meanings of num- 
bers and a pupil must bring forth from 
the recesses of her mind everything 
she knows or ever did know in order 
to meet the problems presented to her. 
On day in pointing out to a library 
school graduate her mistake in classi- 
fying a book in 937 when it treated of 
Italy in the middle ages and should 
have been put in the 945’s, she said 
that she didn’t believe she had ever 
noticed the latter number! If we are 
going to use Dewey, let us use it in- 
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telligently and connect our knowledge 
of things with the numbers as given. 
Let us permit our pupils to believe, if 
necessary, that Rome fell with a crash 
and a loud noise one day in the year 
476 and that this marks a change in 
class numbers as well as in history 
and government, rather than that such 
confusion should arise. We want 
pupils to understand that 913.45 is an 
impossible combination and why it is 
so. We must teach them the difference 


‘ between living and fossil botany, po- 


litical science and political economy, 
English poetry and English transla- 
tions of foreign poetry—the possibili- 
ties are as numerous as the points in 
classification. And how shall we teach 
it? 

Here let us leave off counting hours 
or weeks and count our working mate- 
rial—books. In order even to skim the 
surface of all subjects so that the pupil 
acquires the ability to say “This book 
treats of that subject and the Dewey 
number for it is this number,” from 
900 to 1,000 books should be classi- 
fied. What matters it if 40 lessons 
with 25 books or 30 lessons with 30-35 
books are given? The correct results 
from practice are what we want. And 
if after classifying such numbers of 
books, a pupil does not understand 
how to classify, then she never will, 
for the flaw lies not in the difficulties 
of the Dewey system but in the pupil’s 
lack of education, critical ability or 
general correlation of her ideas of 
books in regard to arbitrary numbers. 
Furthermore, with all due respect to 
every library school and their curricula, 
this is one of the subjects to which, if 
candidates desire, they should be ad- 
mitted to examination as the process 
is largely intellectual, analytical and 
critical and very slightly technical. No 
plea is made for excuse from training 
in other classification systems or in 
comparative classification. 

Book selection is a difficult matter 
for the training class curriculum as 
training class pupils are never called 
upon to select books. They should 
know the representative ones on most 
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subjects, however, and we believe that 
the matter of book selection can be 
impressed rather than thoroughly 
taught by using carefully selected 
books for classification lessons and by 
speaking of such books in the lectures 
on classification. This is one of the 
most valuable courses in library schools 
and probably one to which most train- 
ing classes make no approach as re- 
gards breadth and fullness. We do in- 
clude, however, the best known aids 
and lists of books. 

Cataloging—here we have another 
subject vastly different and dependent 
upon sets of arbitrary rules and forms 
which must be memorized. Denver 
gives 17 lessons but the field of ele- 
mentary cataloging might be covered 
in one or two less—perhaps. Here 
again, books rather than time limits 
should be the basis, for, otherwise in 
any given lesson the balance between 
the slow pupil and the speedy one 
could not be maintained and the re- 
sult would not be fair to either. Les- 
sons should include all the principal 
forms of author entry, title, of course, 
author, title and subject analyticals, 
serials, independents, good drill in 
subject headings and subject entries. 
The number of books in any given les- 
son will depend upon the number of 
pupils in the class for the number of 
books should not’ be fewer than the 
number of pupils, but in the case of 
large classes, problems can be alter- 
nate or otherwise the lessons will be 
unnecessarily long. In our 17 lessons, 
240 books are required with starred 
titles for all requirements and certain 
others listed to make up the number. 

After cards have been corrected and 
returned, pupils are required to alpha- 
betize and file them as sample cata- 
loges and by so doing learn correct 
catalog arrangement. Every catalog 
is revised, errors explained and correc- 
tions required. It seems best to teach 
the subject directly in connection with 
cataloging in order that arrangement 
may not seem like an abstraction. 

We also give lessons in the use of 
the catalog as busy work with ques- 








tions asked not in library form but in 
the somewhat abbreviated or confused 
manner in which the public present 
their questions—titles without authors, 
authors without correct titles, cross ref- 
erence subjects, etc. Like the school- 
boy in Nicholas Nickleby, who not only 
learned to spell and describe horse but 
to curry one, it is well to make prac- 
tical application of one’s knowledge. 
It is one thing to make a correct cata- 
log card and another to see a similar 
card in a file, understand its meaning 
and find the book it represents. 

Reference lessons in Denver are 
given weekly for 19 weeks, 18 lessons 
in the most useful and best known ref- 
erence books and one lesson entirely 
on Colorado and Denver with the 
whole library as a field for research. 
These lessons are given with the idea 
of acquainting every pupil with the 
principles of reference work and to de- 
velop if possible at least one reference 
assistant who, preliminary to library 
training, has had a full or partial col- 
lege course. 

In bibliography, we give six lessons 
and problems including American and 
English trade bibliography and order 
work. Every pupil is instructed and 
has a code of rules for compiling a 
brief selected bibliography, the sub- 
jects being supplied by the reference 
and circulating departments. By this 
method we have secured some really 
valuable and timely bibliographical 
work. Furthermore, the process of 
compilation makes practical every pro- 
cess learned and leads to every depart- 
ment of the library. 

Sufficient instruction should be given 
in public documents to enable a train- 
ing class pupil to work as an intel- 
ligent assistant in that department. In 
Denver, the documents constitute a 
division under the reference depart- 
ment and the head of the division is a 
training class graduate, but she made 
very thorough and indefatigable study 
of documents on her own initiative. 
The merest surface of the subject can- 
not be covered in fewer than four les- 
sons, one for the departments and 
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bureaus and their publications, one for 
the notations, one for shelf location 
and one for indexes and check lists. 

We give 12 lessons in juvenile work 
covering a period of four weeks and in- 
cluding much required reading and the 
making of book notes. The 12 lectures 
cover juvenile literature by classes, 
such as books for boys, books for girls, 
classics, fairy tales, picture books, etc., 
and the making of a picture bulletin 
and the telling of at least one story 
are required. 

Loan work is taught principally in 
the circulation department, but on the 
first day of class organization, a lec- 
ture is given on the general conduct 
of the loan desk, later supplemented 
by talks on charging systems, registra- 
tion of borrowers, fines, reserves, over- 
dues, and other concerns of the lend- 
ing department. Errors are noted and 
commented upon for the good of all. 
These talks extend over a large por- 
tion of the course and must be de- 
termined by special needs. 

Periodical literature is covered by 
weekly current-events seminars held 
during the first half of the course. In- 
dexes to them are included, with refer- 
ence lessons. 

Miscellaneous professional lectures 
include the following subjects: Ameri- 
can and Colorado library associations ; 
professional periodical publications; 
supply firms ; leading publishing houses 
and some of their characteristics. We 
give, and believe it to be a desirable 
plan, a lecture on the first day of train- 
ing on the ethics of the library, includ- 
ing conduct toward the public and 
each other, courtesy, promptness, suit- 
able dress, use of the staff rooms, leave 
days, sickness and the multitude of 
things which concern the personal af- 
fairs of the staff. 

Cultural lectures are given by Den- 
ver authorities on literary and social 
subjects and are ten in number. We 
have found them highly desirable. The 
reading of certain books is required, 
alternates being provided in some 
classes of literature but none for one 
on English literature, American lit- 
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erature, the Bible, a history of Colo- 
rado and Bostwick’s American public 
library. ‘ 

If time permits, visits are made to a 
local bindery and printing establish- 
ment. 

We hear and see these days the 
phrase, “personality plus,” and for the 
accomplishing of desirable results by 
means of all this hard labor both on 
the part of pupils and teacher, it seems 
that the plus sign of the training class 
instructor should be the ability to in- 
spire her pupils with enthusiasm. Can 
and does she impart to them that en- 
thusiasm with which we all entered 
the work? Can she make them love 
it? Is cataloging to them full of silly 
arbitrary rules or do they see in the 
process the royal and shining path to 
the contents of books and forget to go 
to luncheon in order to finish some 
cards? Is classification an opinionated 
placing of a book or is it a thrilling 
adventure. Is reference a bore? Are 
documents to be avoided as the plague? 
Is the juvenile viewpoint too conserva- 
tive and priggish? Then there is some- 
thing lacking in the teacher—perhaps 
she has lost her own enthusiasm—if 
she has failed to give her pupils any 
vision of its great possibilities. 

To secure results, the training class, 
therefore, should be broad and _ in- 
clusive. Perhaps Miss Ethel Sawyer’s 
idea of a standardized textbook will 
prevail. It is a good idea and has pos- 
sibilities provided the proper judg- 
ment is used in the preparation of the 
book, with sufficient flexibility to suit 
individual cases. 

We can attract, on the whole, a 
higher type of young woman when we 
can offer her something besides a little 
money return for herwork. The bright, 
ambitious ones who would make the 
best library school material are the 
ones who want to know what training 
class work is for, if it has no credit 
with the library school. They are the 
ones who, when taking library school 
courses, would be willing to submit to 
examinations and if excused from even 
one subject would take some cultural 
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branch in the college or university and 
thus make themselves more valuable. 


We training class instructors ask 
for no special favors for ourselves. We 
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merely ask for adjustment of these 
matters, if possible, for the sake of our 
pupils whom we represent. 





Public Library Training Classes' 


Carrie E. Scott, director, Training class, Indianapolis 


We have heard a great deal of the 
measuring stick used in normal schools 
and school library work. The library 
schools and all agencies of library 
training now have a measuring stick 
in the form of the much heralded, 
much discussed Williamson report. 
While some of the inches are not very 
clearly marked, nevertheless it is a 
gauge, and everybody interested in li- 
brary training is asking himself, “How 
do we measure up?” 

On the subject of training classes 
and summer schools, the main agen- 
cies for elementary library training, 
very little is said in the Williamson 
report, but enough suggestions are 
offered to make this topic worthy of 
our discussion. One of the marks not 
clearly defined is the one drawn be- 
tween professional and clerical or sub- 
professional work. These are some 
of the definite statements made by Mr 
Williamson. “Professional training 
calls for a broad, general education, 
represented at its minimum by a thor- 
ough college course of four years, plus 
at least one year of graduate study in 
a properly organized library school. 
For the clerical work of libraries, 
training may consist of a general edu- 
cation of high-school grade, followed 
by a comparatively short period of in- 
struction in library methods combined 
with sufficient practice to insure pro- 
ficiency and skill in clerical and rou- 
tine work. Library schools should 
confine themselves to training of the 
professional type. Training of clerical 
1Presented at Midwinter meeting of A. 
L. A. council, Chicago, January 1, 1924. 





type will be provided through the so- 
called training classes conducted by 
libraries.” “Library technique should 
be presented to men and women prop- 
erly educated for professional library 
work from the point of view of prin- 
ciples and policies.” “We must look 
to the training classes conducted by 
the larger libraries for trained clerical 
workers. The subjects covered by the 
two kinds of training agency will to 
a certain extent be the same. Cler- 
ical or sub-professional workers will 
need instruction in cataloging, in classi- 
fication, in all kinds of record keep- 
ing topics—including filing, indexing, 
alphabeting and typewriting. They 
can be taught such things as nature 
and uses of subject headings, not with 
the idea that they will be responsible 
for the subject headings work in any 
important library, but that they may 
be more intelligent and efficient within 
their own range of duties.” 

Every library will have to make its 
own decision as to what positions on 
its staff require professional training. 
The personal element plays such an 
important part in the work of the li- 
brary that it is difficult to draw the 
line between the professional and the 
clerical. The standard of the profes- 
sion is measured by the individual. It 
rests with him whether the service he 
renders is professional or clerical. If 
his vision is broad, if he measures his 
detail by the end sought, if he keeps 
in mind the means to the end, then any 
line of his work is professional. In the 
large library or the small, a thorough 
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understanding of detail is necessary in 
order to establish wise policies and to 
adapt principles to local needs. If the 
training class is to be responsible for 
the foundations of technical work, then 
there will have to be some changes in 
the scope of the curriculum of the 
training class. 

The purpose of a training class con- 
ducted by a public library is usually 
two-fold—to train students for eff- 
cient service in the local library and 
to develop in each individual the de- 
sirable qualifications for general li- 
brary work. The course must not be 
planned from the standpoint of the 
college student, but should be ele- 
mentary enough to meet the require- 
ments of the high-school students who 
have been admitted. With this intro- 
ductory training as a foundation, 
stronger students are urged to con- 
tinue their training in regular library 
schools and should not expect credit 
for training course work. If the 
courses given in technical work are 
thorough enough to receive credit in 
a library school, then they are too de- 
tailed for the elementary work of a 
training class which trains especially 
for local service. When credit is given 
for such courses, then the standard of 
the profession is lowered that much. 
The logical plan calls for introductory 
courses in training classes; thorough 
drill in technical work and all branches 
of library science in the first year of 
a library school; and ‘a comparative 
study of various courses presented 
from the standpoint of principles and 
policies in the second year of library 
school. This would take time, we 
When students entering 


must admit. 
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the library profession are willing to 
spend time and thought on the prob- 
lems of library science in the same 
manner as the mechanical engineer 
masters the problems of mechanical 
drawing and drafting or the surgeon 
labors with all the intricate detail in 
the study of the structure of the hu- 
man body, when they are willing to 
study parts as well as the whole, then 
and not until then will we have a pro- 
fession worthy of the name. If it 
seems wiser for the foundation work 
in technical courses to be given in 
training classes, as Mr Williamson 
suggests, then there should be organ- 
ized a new type of training class— 
one to train for the profession, instead 
of the work of the local library, where 
short intensive courses are given in 
technical work. Such training classes, 
although conducted by public libraries, 
could not legally be supported by pub- 
lic funds levied for the support of the 
public library, but should be main- 
tained by special endowments and 
should offer instruction equivalent in 
standard to that given in the first year 
of the best library schools. One of 
the most important pieces of work be- 
fore the temporary library training 
board today is the investigation and 
standardization of the curricula of ex- 
isting training classes and summer 
schools. When these agencies of li- 
brary training are more uniform in the 
scope and character of their courses, 
when they adhere to fixed standards, 
we can begin to build our profession 
from the bottom up. With a good 
foundation established, library schools 
can train for better service and broad- 
er professional interests. 
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Self-Measurement' 
Adam Strohm, librarian, Public library, Detroit, Mich. 


The Training board has held various 
meetings, as briefly reported in our 
professional journals. At the last 
meeting, held in Cleveland, a com- 
munication was addressed to the Ex- 
ecutive board that no further progress 
was likely unless ways and means 
could be made available to defray ex- 
penses of a careful survey, involving 
considerable correspondence, visits to 
some training agencies and a continu- 
ous sitting, for perhaps a week, by the 
Training board to record its findings 
and recommendations in a formal re- 
port. It was felt that intermittent 
meetings for a day or so were unprofit- 
able; the Board would no sooner be 
tuned up to the importance of its func- 
tions than time for adjournment was 
before it. The generous and encour- 
aging interest of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has been expressed in a practical 
way by a grant of $10,000.00 for ex- 
penses, and the Board is proceeding, 
deeply conscious of the expectations 
involved. 

The report from this body even in 
its last edition will be that of a pre- 
liminary nature. We will ascertain 
certain matters of fact. We will for- 
mulate certain desirable standards in 
library training, based on present needs 
and experience. It will be a survey 
rather than a censorious investigation. 
It will have no detailed prescriptions 
of curative nature for possible existing 
ills in training institutions. Recom- 
mendations of such nature would more 
properly fall within the duties of the 
proposed permanent Training board. 

Immediately after the close of the 
Midwinter meetings we will proceed 
with the drafting of our preliminary 
report which should be available 
within four to six weeks. Copies of 
same will be forwarded to members of 
the Council, training agencies, state 
library commissions and library organ- 
izations affiliated with the A. L. A. 


1An address before the A. L. A. Council, 
Chicago, January 1, 1924. 


The returns will be examined and 
digested, together with such informa- 
tion as may be obtained through visits, 
hearings, etc. The whole will be 
thrown into the silo of the Training 
board to ferment overnight. At the 
close of the proposed eight-day sitting 
we will have a compound precipitated 
that will be our last offering. It should 
be ready for print early in May and the 
Executive board will then, no doubt, 
be in fit condition to enjoy the health- 
giving waters at Saratoga Springs. 

Now a few words as to the need of 
the survey that is under way and the 
spirit in which it is going forward. 
The action taken at Hot Springs was, 
no doubt, in part propelled by Dr Wil- 
liamson’s report. This study has 
aroused considerable discussion, as it 
deserved to do. If I’m not in error, 
we are deeply indebted to its author 
and the body making the report pos- 
sible. We needed such a challenge, 
such an implied request to take ac- 
count of ourselves. It’s timely. Dur- 
ing recent years we have been danger- 
ously infected by the toxin of senti- 
mental tributes for services rendered 
during war days, leading even to self- 
laudation and breeding restlessness 
and softness. It’s well that someone 
has called a halt. We are at the turn 
of the road and it may be well to have 
our professional passes viséd. 

This matter of library training con- 
cerns us all. We are all in it. Some- 
one has said that Dr Williamson tells 
us nothing that is new. Maybe not. 
Who does? But he has done this. 
He has vitalized the silent thoughts, 
the deep concerns, the earnest hopes 
of a good many of us. He has made 
the dormant fact alive. We are 
aroused. I welcome his report. Mere 
compliments and ecomiums are worth- 
less. I would also welcome a compe- 
tent, fearless report on library admin- 
istration and library executives with 
honor where it’s due and no one spared. 
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I daresay we need such a report in 
order to be sure that we are laying the 
right course. 

A few words on library schools, The 
opportunity to speak on that subject 
is a welcome one. I’m prompted by 
a pleasant sense of happy indebtedness 
to one library school in particular. In 
a very imperfect way I also venture 
to voice the feelings of many who 
realize that our modern library service 
and the recognition given us have been 
achieved very largely with the aid of 
the trained and very often picked work- 
ers, molded and released by our li- 
brary schools. A good many of us 
have given our best years to library 
service; they have been happy years, 
but it would be ungenerous and untrue 
not to realize that these precious recol- 
lections would not be what they are 
but for the fact that we counted among 
our fellow-workers so many who were 
trained in library schools and gave so 
generously of their strength and loyal 
enthusiasm. The traditions of these 
schools are distinct assets in our pro- 
fessional records and it’s the desire of 
this Training board to confer with 
these schools and to submit in due 
course of time such recommendations 
as will honor the past and may prove 
helpful to the future usefulness of 
these training agencies. 

Is there any need of change in ideas 
and courses of library training? The 
answer should be in the affirmative in 
so far as that answer also applies to 
library service, to the administration 
of every library functioning today, to 
yours and mine. 

I have little patience with some of 
the remarks in library journals, when 
discussion of library training confines 
itself to the capacity of assistants only. 
The need of changes in library training 
applies not only as to caliber of as- 
sistants, but it reaches clear to the top. 
We need bigger chief librarians and 
executives. We are all in it. We all 
need to look sharp and must survey 
ourselves to determine if we are keep- 
ing ahead. All about us we sense the 


presence of constructive, creative 
forces and organizations, enlisted in 
the ambitions and energies of human- 
ity and calling for new courage, new 
leaders. 

As you know, I live in a manufac- 
turing city where production is driven 
to a very high pitch. There is a great 
deal of quantity production. I have no 
figures, and statistics bore me. To 
those librarians, however, who are de- 
voting a great deal of time to com- 
puting cost units of circulation and 
who announce the soul-stirring fact 
that one library expends 27 cents 
where another expends only 26 cents 
per volume, would find Detroit inter- 
esting. We also have our best sellers 
in Detroit. The Fords, and the low 
unit of cost, would warm the cockles 
of our most hardbitten statistician. 

No, I’m not interested in statistics. 
But I have been profoundly impressed 
with the silent, organized, untiring re- 
search work going on in the hidden 
laboratories of these corporations. I 
believe the Bergson philosophy is built 
on the principle that change is the 
basic fact of life—the ultimate truth. 
The evolution of the process of pro- 
duction has been rapid—at times vio- 
lent. Machines, plants, and whole pro- 
cesses have been scrapped instantly 
when better means have been found. 
Implements, tools, thought almost per- 
fect, have become obsolete within a 
few years. It’s well agreed that the 
library is or should be the laboratory 
of its community, whether municipal 
or academic. The growth, develop- 
ment and turmoil surrounding us must 
necessarily be reflected in our own ma- 
chinery and call for adjustments. Not 
ruthless ripping-out as in the case of 
inanimate machinery, but in formu- 
lating new specifications and making 
additions to our power plants. In 
short, we do not desire to reduce the 
quantity of such trained workers as 
have hitherto been released from train- 
ing agencies, whether short courses, 
one-year or two-year schools. They 
are all needed. 
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But the new orientation necessarily 
calls for expansion. We need to en- 
large our ship yards and charter the 
new craft for further adventures; we 
need to apply more exacting finishing 
processes, add new laboratories where 
the exceptional student may have el- 
bow room to demonstrate his ability 
to do advanced work, to develop power 
of independent action, to master his 
subject and thus to make a distinct 
contribution. 

In short, we need not only the true 
craftsmen who know their tools but 
we crave also new leaders, fit to match 
the leading figures in the life of our 
constituency. The services of such 
workers will be sought because of 
their recognized knowledge and that 
masterly grasp of the needs of the 
hours that translates itself into far- 
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seeing, sympathetic and active re- 
sponse to the yearnings of our milling 
humanity. 

Is this going forward in a worthy 
spirit and keeping faith with the past? 

A few days ago I spent an hour in 
the crowded make-shift office of our 
A. L. A. secretary. I noted there the 
photographs and memorials of past 
A. L. A. presidents, gracing the crude 
office partition wall. It’s easy to vis- 
ualize the inspiring presence of these 
veterans. Were they with us today 
they would, I believe, be the first to 
urge us to abandon unprofitable meth- 
ods, to break new ground, to develop 
our power. 

We would honor their memory best 
by going forward in a joint effort and 
in great friendliness. 





In the Letter Box 


An Appeal from A. L. A. for Louvain 
To A. L. A. members: 

Constructive work on the American 
War Memorial library at the Univers- 
ity of Louvain, Belgium, is now al- 
most entirely suspended for lack of 
funds. A third part of the library has 
been built at a cost of $400,000, and an 
additional sum of $500,000 must be 
secured in order to complete this great 
educational, patriotic and_ spiritual 
project. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
A. L. A. endorsed this movement at 
the Detroit conference, the appeal for 
funds issued by President Utley 
brought from many parts of the coun- 
try only a meager and disappointing 
response. 

It has been suggested that we set 
ourselves a quota of $5000. This sum 
will make possible an A. L. A. me- 
morial column in the library building, 
and it is expected that every member 
will contribute one dollar or more even 
though they may have responded to 
earlier appeals. 





By direction of the Executive board, 
I am asking you for immediate help. 
Will you not present this important 
matter to the trustees of your library, 
to library workers not members of the 
A. L. A., and to others who may be 
interested, and send a check covering 
such contributions to Edward D. 
Tweedell, treasurer, 78 E. Washington 
Street, Chicago, marked “For Louvain 


library.” The library will be our 
tribute to the immortal heroism of 
Belgium. It will also be our war 


memorial in that country. It will per- 
petuate the memory of our own men 
who fell there. 

We must help now and prove by our 
response to this appeal that we have 
not forgotten Belgium or our own 
men, 

Yours very truly 
(Signed) J. T. JENNINGS 
President 





If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere 
well ’ 
It were done quickly.—Macbeth. 
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Books for Japan 
In order to avoid the obvious waste 
occasioned by the libraries in the Pa- 
cific Coast states paying transporta- 
tion charges for sending their material 
to the Bureau of International Ex- 
changes of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington, D. C., rather than 
by the more direct route to the Pacific 
Coast, it has been deemed advisable 
to designate two points on the Pacific 
Coast to which these libraries can send 
their material for shipment to Japan. 
Necessarily such arrangements awaited 
definite action by Professor K. Taka- 
yanagi. He now informs me that they 
have been completed and are as fol- 
lows: 
a) For the southwestern states: 
Send material to and notify 
Tokyo Kisen Kaisha 
557 Market Street 
San Francisco, California. 
b) For the northwestern states: 
Send material to and notify 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


Colman Building 
Seattle, Washington. 


Steamship transportation from Seat- 
tle or San Francisco to Tokyo will be 
provided free of any charge, leaving 
railroad transportation to Seattle or 
San Francisco to be met by the donors. 

HERBERT PUTNAM 


Library of Congress Librarian 
January 12, 1924 





A Word from Other Days 
Editor, Pustic LiBRARIES: 

A few months ago, I picked up, on a 
10 cent counter in a second-hand book- 
store, a copy of Parley’s Magazine for 
1836, in which, p. 146, I found the fol- 
lowing two letters. The traveling li- 
brary in China is particularly inter- 
esting. W. J. Hamitton 
Public library Librarian 

Gary, Indiana 

Walks about Canton, in China 
June 19, 1835 

Libraries. I have often heard of 
circulating libraries; but before I 
reached this country, I never saw them 


carried thru the streets, so as to ac- 
commodate every person at his own 
door. The librarian, with an assort- 
ment of books in two boxes, suspended 
from a bamboo laid across his shoul- 
der, and with a rattle in his hand to 
let people know of his approach, sets 
off on his circuit, going from street to 
street, and from door to door. In this 
way he passes his whole time and 
gains a livelihood. 

The librarian whom I met at the 
door of the “hong” this afternoon, 
loaning books to the servants and 
coolies of the factories, said that his 
whole stock amounted to more than 
2000 volumes. He loans his books, 
usually, for a very short time, and for 
a very small compensation. 

Juvenile Libraries 
A true story 
Mr Editor: 


I observed in your last number, an 
account of what some boys did in 
Providence, in Rhode Island; and it 
occurred to me that I would tell you 
what some boys once did in Wolcott, 
a small town in Connecticut. 

It was about twenty-five years ago; 
and there was, at that time, no Post 
Office in the town, nor any public 
roads; and very few of the people in 
the place read any newspapers. And 
as for books, there were very few in- 
deed. There was, indeed, the remnant 
of an old library in the town; but what 
books it contained were of such a char- 
acter that very few people, especially 
the young, cared very much about 
them. 

There were two boys however in 
one neighborhood, who were great 
readers. They had acquired a thirst 
for reading by hearing their mothers, 
while they were very young, tell them 
over and over the stories they had 
found in books. These boys, after 
borrowing and perusing all the books 
they could find for two and three 
miles around, at last resolved to form 
a library. This was rather a singular 
plan; for how were they to obtain 
money to purchase the books? Par- 
ents were not so willing then, as they 
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often are now, to give their children 
money to buy books with. 

Well, they went to work and formed 
a society, and prepared a Constitution, 
and made Laws, and appointed their 
officers. I wish I had their Constitu- 
tion to insert here, for it would be 
quite a curiosity. They had no aid 
from their parents, or any of their 
adult friends; and they were not more 
than twelve or fourteen years of age. 

About seven, I think, joined the as- 
sociation. They agreed to pay 17 
cents a year, each. Three of them 
contributed their share, but the oth- 
ers neglected to pay theirs. They were 
called on again and again; but they 
never attended to it. At last a book 
was bought with the 50 cents which 
had been already contributed; and it 
was drawn and read by all the paying 
members. 

What was to be done next? They 
had no more money to spare—indeed 
they had not bound themselves to pay 
but once a year—and nobody would 
join them. The truth is they did noth- 
ing more. The library run (sic) down. 
One of the members bought out the 
rights of the others, and there the mat- 
ter ended. 

Did I say the matter ended here? 
I ought not to say so much. The li- 
brary ended, it is true; but not the 
spirit that formed it. One of the three 
boys that contributed to it has since 
died, but the other two were not at all 
discouraged in their pursuit after 
knowledge. They continued to read 
and study till they both became teach- 
ers of much eminence, and were both 
able to form with their own money, 
libraries for their pupils. They also 
purchased good libraries of their own. 
They have now, I suppose, more books 
than were possessed in the whole town 
at the time of their forming the li- 
brary ;—I mean, except the Bible, and 
Psalm and Hymn books, and school 
books! One of them has also been 


greatly instrumental, since that time, 
in forming a town library and a li- 
brary for a Sabbath school. 

A FRIEND OF CHILDREN 
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Another Call 


Editor, Pustic Liprarigs: 

Thank you for the splendid article 
in January Pusiic Lipraries. You 
cannot imagine the encouragement it 
gives me after three years of toil and 
struggle on my part. You must un- 
derstand that with me it is purely a 
labor of affection and appreciation for 
the sacrifice Belgium made in 1914 
when she might have held up her 
hands and everybody would have said 
“What else could she do,” instead of 
which, she fought until she was pushed 
off the map. 

Then when Cardinal Mercier arrived 
after the Armistice, everybody threw 
themselves upon him asking him what 
we could do to help. Our universities 
struggled for the honor of conferring 
upon him some degree, I fear rather 
for their own glorification than for his! 

When asked what we could do for 
him, he said “I do not see how we shall 
ever be able to rebuild the library of 
Louvain.” The committee that re- 
ceived him and which represented ad- 
mirably the whole country, replied 
“Forget it, it is done!”, published their 
determination to the world and there 
the enthusiasm ended! 

About one-third of the structure is 
completed, the books are housed, but 
this unique monument, this unfinished 
morsel, as shown by the enclosed 
photographs, bears humiliating testi- 
mony of our indifference. 

There have been some inspiring ges- 
tures, however; the public schools of 
New York, in dimes and nickels, gath- 
ered $38,000. Many of the universities 
are co-operating; Yale having $28,000 
to its credit, Annapolis $4,000, West 
Point $6,000, Columbia $4,000, Cornell 
$6,000, etc., etc. The Western schools 
and universities have as yet done next 
to nothing and yet each stone, column, 
or window is destined to bear an in- 
scription, having engraved upon it the 
insignia of all supporting institutions 
with their war record, namely, the 
number of its sons who volunteered, 
the number who gave their lives. 
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It would be particularly appropriate 
for the public libraries of the United 
States to have a portion of the build- 
ing dedicated to them as their con- 
tribution in this reconstruction of their 
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of the founding of the university. It 
must be inaugurated then! 

I trust that the committee and archi- 
tect may count upon the virile and ma- 
terial aid of that splendid educational 








elder sister assassinated most wantonly. 
Already several of the libraries have 
taken up subscriptions, notably the 
New York public library which, among 
its staff, subscribed nearly $1,500. 
The Crown Prince of Japan asked, 
in the name of his country, to do it all 
or any part of it, this, while I was in 
Louvain studying the situation in 
1920. The offer was submitted to me 
and, having faith in my country, I re- 
plied that America would do it all. 
And we will do it but, as Joseph 
Choate said in 1918, “For God’s sake, 
hurry up!” Next August is the tenth 
anniversary of the destruction and next 
year, the five-hundredth anniversary 











corps throughout the country, the Li- 
brarians! 
Obediently yours, 
WHITNEY WARREN 
Architect of Louvain library 
New York City 
January 19, 1924 





An Octogenarian Editor 
There can be no doubt as to who is the 
“Dean of American publishers.” It was 50 
years ago that, fresh from Yale, Henry Holt 
started upon his long and distinguished pro- 
fessional career. All the unforgetable inci- 
dents, all the richness of experience and all 
the sidelights on the character of the many 
famous authors with whom he has been as- 
sociated are now gathered into his Garrul- 

ities of an Octogenarian editor. 
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What Is Read ? 


recent annual report of an Eng- 

lish library (Leeds) gives the 
number of books used for the year as 
over a million and a half. Of this, 51.8 
per cent was fiction, a very good show- 
ing. The statement which follows 
this analysis is somewhat tinged with 
apology—‘“Whilst there is a slight in- 
crease in fiction reading” (1.6 per 
cent), there is “a steady demand for 
the old favorites, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Scott, Eliot, etc.” It is further stated 
that “among leading living writers in 
demand” are nearly 20 names of Eng- 
lish novelists of good standing, and 
one American, R. W. Chambers. 

Is there room here, perhaps, for be- 
lieving that the somewhat distorted 
idea concerning American manners 
and customs which one so frequently 
hears, from English young people 
especially, is due to the impressions 
gathered from that kind of an Amer- 
ican writer, particularly from his books 
of recent years? It is not unlikely. 

Under such circumstances, one feels 
like recommending Canfield, Garland, 
Tarkington, Lincoln, Gale and Hough, 
to name only a few American novel- 





ists, for the real picture of Americans 
and American life, supplemented, if 
need be, by a multitude of others about 
whom there is considerable difference 
of opinion as to whether they are 
drawing real folks or exaggerations, 
perhaps caricatures. But one feels 
like entering a bit of a protest against 
such an author as is given in this re- 
port being the sole representative of 
American novelists in a list from an 
English library of high standing. 

Almost any lists from good libraries 
in America will duplicate most of the 
English writers given in the report 
above referred to. One would cer- 
tainly find Walpole, Hutchinson, 
Doyle, Kipling, Galsworthy, Bennet, 
Conrad, Farnol, Locke and Hay. 
Reciprocal friendliness on the part of 
librarians even in this small matter 
would make a valuable contribution to 
“the amity of nations.” 

But a point here is far more impor- 
tant than a discussion of fiction and 
that is the off-hand way in which 
“books of power” are mentioned in li- 
brary reports generally. Figures are 
given but nobody is especially inter- 
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ested, except perhaps other librarians 
filled with a spirit of emulation. Why 
not give in reports the names of the 
most popular books in mechanics, in 
astronomy, in economics, in philoso- 
phy, in sports, in drama, etc.? It 
would do other things besides report. 
It would familiarize names of popular 
non-fiction, would give comparative in- 
formation and incidentally, but speci- 
ally, make most reports more inter- 
esting, a desirable end. 
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If one should sum up the things 
lacking in all kinds of libraries, the 
lack of knowledge of books as tools of 
the craft would show the largest sum 
in any column. To know names of 
books is better than not to know them, 
but so little better as not to be very 
useful in serving the public. But to 
know books, to know them really, their 
spirit, their tone, their power and con- 
tents—that is the highest form of 
knowledge of books. 





Nothing Is Absolutely New 


HE wise man of long ago warned 

the world of his day by saying, 
“There is nothing new under the sun.” 
Doubtless the warning was needed at 
that time, even as it has been needed 
by the unthinking ever since. And it 
always, brings surprise. 

Librarians, of course, are fully aware 
of the truth of the saying in their own 
craft, but always is heard the excep- 
tion which proves the rule (?). The 
one who, immersed in immediate en- 
vironment, lets his professional world 
go by—the one who has come in re- 
cently from another and different field 
of action, and knows not the history 
of the craft—and the one who, feeling 


the glory of his own achievement, is 
indifferent to the work of others— 
these we have with us always. But 
not counting them, there is still a num- 
ber who, alive to library progress, con- 
stant in studying the history of the 
craft, faithful in reading and in apply- 
ing ideas gathered from their profes- 
sional literature, now and again. stop 
and almost gasp in amazement as they 
are reminded in the midst of their 
busy days of development—There is 
nothing new under the sun. 

Thus it was recently when the letter 
from Mr Hamilton (See p. 64) brought 
an occasion to repeat—There is noth- 
ing new under the sun. 





The Louvain Library 


T is a matter of great satisfaction 
that there is renewed activity in the 
matter of raising the $500,000 neces- 
sary to finish the library of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain which, as has been 
stated, is to be a memorial to Ameri- 
can soldiers who died in France. 
Major W. Gordon Pringle of New 
York City is in Chicago for the pur- 


pose of arousing interest in the pro- 
ject in the Middle West, particularly 
among educational institutions, and it 
is hoped that that part of the country 
will come to the rescue in its usual 
proud fashion and make a notable con- 
tribution to the memorial. 

The matter was discussed at the 
Midwinter meeting of the A. L. A. and 
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the Executive board authorized the 
president to send out an appeal to the 
membership (See p. 63). It is to be 
hoped that every member will respond 
to the full extent of his ability and in- 
duce others to do so. 

A recent photograph of the library 
shows the part of the building now 
completed and which foreshadows the 
dignified, strong piece of Flemish 
architecture which, when finished with 
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Louvain University library 


Showing detail of the finished por- 
tion which contains the stacks. The 
material is native white stone and 
native brick. 

It is being built with American 
money, by an American company, by 
American architects, but in the purest 
Flemish style, to the glory of Belgium 
and in remembrance of those of ours 
who volunteered and gave their lives. 


the towers and columns that are to 
decorate it, will be, indeed, a beautiful 
thing, lasting, let us hope, for all time. 
(See p. 66.) “A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.” 

But it will take both work and 
money from America to produce it. 
Everyone should make possible the 
comforting thought for the future, “I 
helped with that!” Regret deals more 
with omissions in the long run. 














A Valuable Acquisition 

The Public library, El Paso, Texas, 
has recently acquired the valuable 
work, Mexican antiquities by Lord 
Kingsborough, in nine volumes. The 
set is well bound in dark green half 
morocco and is in excellent condition. 
This is a notable addition to the li- 
brary as well as to the Southwest his- 
tory collection. 
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Death’s Toll 

Dr Godfrey Ryder, president of the 
Board of trustees of the Public l- 
brary, Malden, Mass., since 1911, died, 
December 28, 1923. He had been a 
trustee since 1909. 

Dr Ryder was a man of wide ex- 
perience, culture and education and 
was interested in all the philanthropic 
and educational movements of the 
city. He was particularly devoted to 
the library, its work and development, 
and gave unstintingly of his time and 
energy in advancing the influence of 
the library in the community. He 
firmly believed in “library extension” 
and the branch idea to reach the peo- 
ple, and it was largely thru his efforts 
that Malden adopted the open shelf 
system, in the early days when that 
policy was much discussed. His spe- 
cial interest was in the art gallery, 
which is a part of the library and sep- 
arately endowed. As a trustee, Dr 
Ryder was an exceptional man, de- 
cidedly a progressive in his ideas, and 
always ready to adopt any new method 
that would advance the influence of 
the library. He was a member of the 
American Library Association and the 
Massachusetts library club. 

During his administration, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing two branches 
established and a substantial addition 
built, which gave the library a large 
and attractive children’s room and 
doubled the size of the art gallery. 
He also had the satisfaction of seeing 
the circulation of books increase 6714 
per cent during the 13 years he was 
president. Both as a physician and a 
citizen he served his city well and his 
death is mourned by all. 





The Education Bill 

The Education bill is again before 
Congress. It has been reintroduced in 
the senate by Senator Thomas Ster- 
ling, of South Dakota, who sponsored 
the bill in the last Congress. It was 
presented to the house by Representa- 
tive Daniel A. Reed, of New York, 
who takes the place of Horace Mann 
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Towner, now governor of Porto Rico. 
The bill will be known as the Educa- 
tion bill. It is S. 1337 and H. R. 3923, 
and has been referred to the education 
committees of the house and senate. 
The next step will be the public hear- 
ings by these committees, at which the 
arguments for and against the meas- 
ure will be presented. 

A committee representing the 21 na- 
tional organizations that are support- 
ing the bill, headed by Miss Charl 
Ormond Williams, of the National 
Education Association, recently called 
upon Senator Sterling and Congress- 
man Reed to express appreciation of 
their championship of the measure. 
After appropriate talks by members 
of the committee, brief responses were 
made by Senator Sterling and Con- 
gressman Reed. 

Senator Sterling said that he was 
greatly impressed by the rising tide of 
public sentiment in favor of the bill. 
He indicated that the reference in 
President Coolidge’s message to the 
importance of removing illiteracy was 
one of many indications that public 
men are becoming aware of the seri- 
ousness of the nation’s educational 
shortcomings and of the necessity for 
larger educational opportunities if 
American ideals are to be maintained. 

Congressman Reed said that he was 
pleased to have been chosen to sponsor 
the measure and promised to make 
every effort to obtain its early pass- 
age. “Our country can afford to prac- 
tice economy in any department rather 
than fail in its duty to provide the 
necessary aid and facilities to insure 
every boy and girl a fair start in life,” 
said Mr Reed. “It is here that we 
touch citizenship at its source and 
fortify our government against the 
ignorant, the venal, and the mis- 
chievous.” 





The index for Pustic LIBRARIES, 
Vol. 28, was inclosed in the issue of 
January, 1924. If by chance any sub- 
scriber was missed, requests for in- 
dexes should be sent in promptly be- 
fore the supply is exhausted. 














As It Was in the Beginning 
An interview with Dr W. F. Poole 

Few librarians have enjoyed a wider 
reputation than Dr W. F. Poole, who 
gave us Poole’s Index. He was head 
of the Chicago public library for 
nearly 15 years and reorganized it 
after the great fire of 1871. Later, 
he became the first librarian of the 
Newberry library, where he served for 
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7 years, till his death in 1894. An in- 
terview I had with him in the autumn 
of 1886 may be interesting and many 
librarians may be glad to have his 
views on the cultural use of fiction. 

I was secretary of the Charity or- 
ganizations society of Chicago at the 
time, and the previous July I had at- 
tended the National conference of 
charities and correction at St. Paul. 





William Frederick Poole, LL. D., 1821-1894 


There I had met a gentleman and his 
wife from New Jersey who were very 
much interested in all forms of social 
welfare work. 

A few weeks after returning from 
the conference, the New Jersey couple 
called on me and asked me to intro- 
duce them to Dr Poole. They were 





people of wealth and had conceived 
the idea of building and endowing a 
free public library for the city in 
which they lived. They wanted to get 
Dr Poole’s advice, especially about the 
selection of books. I told them they 
could call on Dr Poole without any 
introduction, but Eastern people do 








































not feel quite so free to introduce 
themselves as we Westerners do. I 
had never met Dr Poole but cheerfully 
agreed to introduce my friends to him. 

Dr Poole was very courteous and 

showed us many of the treasures of his 
library, especially some books pre- 
sented after the fire by the Queen of 
England. Some of these were her own 
writings, they were all beautifully 
bound in scarlet morocco and heavily 
emblazoned with the Royal Arms in 
gold. Each volume was autographed, 
Victoria R. 
' The lady and gentleman, in talking 
about the books they meant to buy, 
said they proposed to purchase noth- 
ing but works which would be of a 
distinctly elevating tendency, and that 
they did not think their library should 
contain any fiction. Dr Poole told 
them that that would be a very great 
mistake. He said fiction has a very im- 
portant place to play in a public li- 
brary; a place by no means merely 
one of amusement or recreation. He 
said no one can read to advantage un- 
less he reads easily, and no one ever 
acquires the faculty of reading easily 
unless he reads a good deal; that no 
one ever does much reading unless he 
is interested in the books he reads and 
to the ordinary person, fiction is more 
interesting than anything else. 

Then he told us of a lady who had 
come to him for advice in her reading. 
She was the wife of a city councilman 
who had been quite poor so that she 
had eked out the family income by 
washing. Her education had been very 
limited, she had never gone beyond 
the third grade in the public schools. 
Now they had become rich and having 
opportunities of mixing to some ex- 
tent with educated people, she felt the 
disadvantage of her lack of education. 
She had been advised by some friends 
that her best plan to acquire ease in 
cultured society would be by reading 
good novels. Her friends had advised 
her to read those of George Eliot, 
Thackeray, and other standard auth- 
ors; but she said she had tried and 
could not make anything out of them. 
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They were quite beyond her capacity 
to appreciate, and she was in despair. 
Dr Poole assured her that her friends 
had been quite right in recommending 
the reading of good novels as the easi- 
est road to culture, but he told her she 
had not begun with the right kind. 
He told her he would give her a book 
which he thought she would enjoy 
and introduced her to Mary Jane 
Holmes. She returned in a few days 
and asked for more. After a course of 
Holmes, he took her thru a succession 
of authors, A. L. O. E., Augusta Evans 
Wilson, Mrs E. D. E. N. Southworth 
and others of the most popular kind, 
gradually raising the standard. After 
a few months she was ready for 
Charles Dickens, then for Walter 
Scott, until after a year or two she 
was reading and enjoying Thackeray, 
Eliot and others of the best novel- 
ists, and she even began to appreciate 
history and biographies. Her grati- 
tude to her guide was profound. 

The people from New Jersey were 
much impressed by Dr Poole’s experi- 
ment in culture by novel reading and 
quite changed their minds about the 
purchase of fiction for a free library. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





County Library Sign 

After three years of discussion, the 
Texas library association at their re- 
cent meeting in San Antonio, took the 
first step toward securing a uniform 
county library sign by voting to adopt 
as the official symbol a modification of 
the A. L. A. open book, according to 
a design drawn by Prof Stillman, of 
Rice Institute, Houston. 

Final determination of the colors 
and the legend will await the result 
of future experimentation. 

This design consists of two con- 
centric circles, the outer circle hav- 
ing a heavy black border. Within the 
inner circumference is an open book; 
between the inner and the outer, the 
words “County Library.” 

EvizaBetH H. West 
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Library Legislation in 1923 
The review of library legislation, 
which is an annual contribution to li- 
brary knowledge by Mr W. F. Yust of 
Rochester, N. Y., has been presented. 
It covers three dozen general and a 
few special acts and an almost equal 


number of defeated bills. The writer 
states that on the whole, the legislative 
grist of the year is rather disappoint- 
ing in that several laws were passed 
which are seemingly detrimental to 
the library cause, such as those which 
subordinate the library agency of the 
state to a political department or even 
to the education department. The ar- 
ray of bills which failed is the longest 
ever recorded. 

Under organization and administra- 
tion are noted action for the most part 
relating to individual libraries. Under 
tax, Illinois heads the list, with the 
information that the state voted to ex- 
tend for another three years preven- 
tion of scaling minimum library tax 
by county clerks below one and eight- 
tenths of a mill, which is the maximum 
library tax allowed in cities under 
100,000. Larger cities cannot be scaled 
below eight-tenths of a mill. This bill 
was substituted at the last minute for 
one which increased the rate for cities 
to two mills and for cities over 100,000 
to one mill. 

A Missouri amendment provides that 
in first-class cities appropriation for 
public libraries shall not be less than 
$55,000 a year, formerly not less than 
four-tenths of one mill. 

In New Jersey, county boards are 
given authority to borrow money for 
county library purposes in anticipation 
of taxes levied therefor. 

Ohio revised its tax system gener- 
ally and repealed all provisions for tax 
levies outside the limitations of 17 
mills in municipalities and 14 mills in 
rural districts. The bill failed to pass. 
Ohio also authorized municipalities to 
lease suitable property to public library 
trustees, and county commissioners 
may permit use of public grounds and 
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buildings for public library or other 
purposes. 

Illinois authorized library trustees 
to sell library property, with the ap- 
proval of the local legislative body, 
when such property is no longer neces- 
sary or useful for library purposes. 

California extended the power of the 
State board of education to establish 
qualifications for teachers’ certificates 
so as to include certificates “to act as 
school librarians.” The requirements 
are the same as those of teachers of 
like grade. 

New York passed an amendment to 
the law permitting regents to fix stand- 
ards of service for libraries receiving 
state aid or local support. Libraries 
failing to comply with established re- 
quirements shall not receive state aid 
and no local tax shall be levied for 
their support. The five persons who 
compose the Library council of the 
University of the State of New York, 
with the approval of the president of 
the university, shall appoint an exam- 
ining committee of three persons to 
pass upon all applications for certifi- 
cates and to prepare and grade all 
examination papers. 

The New York State retirement sys- 
tem was extended last year to coun- 
ties and cities and this year, to towns 
and villages. Early this year the at- 
torney general of the state ruled that 
library employes are not eligible to 
membership in this system. An 
amendment provided that library serv- 
ice is entitled to the benefits of the 
state retirement system “so far as and 
to the extent only that such service is 
paid from appropriations made by a 
participating municipality.” In New 
York City, this would divide the staff 
into two groups—those whose salaries 
are paid from municipal appropriations 
and those who are paid with funds re- 
ceived from other sources. The lat- 
ter are barred from participation. The 
mayor of the city of New York, how- 
ever, disapproved the bill, which nul- 
lified it, as in his judgment librarians 
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are not city employes since they are 
under a board of trustees in whom 
all power is vested; they are not under 
municipal civil service, and because 
some of them in the higher positions 
are not residents of the city or state 
of New York. a. 

The system has been adopted by 34 
counties, 31 cities, one village and one 
town. 

Illinois amended her pension law, 
passed in 1905, applying to cities of 
over 100,000 population. The amount 
deducted from salaries of contributors 
is on a percentage basis, but shall not 
be less than $10 nor more than $60 a 
year. Contributors for 20 years may 
retire with an annuity of $600 at the 
age of 50. If an employe remains in 
service after 20 years and the age of 
50, an increase of $2.50 a month shall 
be added to the monthly pension al- 
lowed for each additional year until the 
maximum of $75 is attained. The 
numbef of employes now contributing 
is 346. 

Under state library commissions, 
North Carolina was given new and en- 
larged quarters. New Hampshire in- 
creased the salary of the secretary of 
the commission from $1,400 to $2,000, 
moved thereto by the difficulty in find- 
ing a successor to the former secre- 
tary except for increased salary. Ver- 
mont abolished its free public library 
commission and vested the commis- 
sion’s rights and duties in the State 
department of education. The Ver- 
mont commission was one of the old- 
est in existence, dating from 1894, and 
had long been carrying on a full pro- 
gram. A Wisconsin law increased the 
annual appropriation from $24,000 to 
$35,000; the appropriation for books 
was fixed at $10,000, formerly $18,000. 
The county library bill failed in Col- 
orado, where the women seemed to 
favor it, but the men were opposed 
because it called for tax support. A 
vote for a Florida library commission 
was two to one against it, in the last 
legislature. This year it was a tie 








vote. Consolidation under the pretext 
of economy was attempted in Utah, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. Investi- 


gation showed that _ consolidation 
would call for a larger rather than a 
smaller appropriation. 

In relation to state libraries, Alaska 
made an appropriation of $21,000 for 
the purchase of land and a building, 
with equipment, for library and mu- 
seum purposes. In Ohio, the state li- 
brary is to have quarters in the new 
State office building. Pennsylvania 
abolished the state library and mu- 
seum, general library and law library 
and the positions of the officials in 
charge. The functions vested in the 
abolished agencies were transferred to 
the Department of public instruction. 
The Pennsylvania state library had 
served the people as an independent 
agency for more than 100 years. A 
Wyoming law transfers and sets aside 
for the state law library one-half of 
the investments and property appropri- 
ated for maintenance of the miscel- 
laneous state library. 

In California, this year, librarians 
shared in three general acts; salaries 
in seventh class counties were in- 
creased from $2,280 to $3,000; 20 first- 
class counties, from $1,800 to $2,100; 
40 first-class counties from $1,200 to 
$2,000. California also authorized 
boards of supervisors to establish and 
maintain museums and libraries in 
furtherance of the objects of the mu- 
seum. 

A library law was passed in Hawaii. 
County librarians must be certified by 
the Library of Hawaii and must at- 
tend meetings called by that library. 
Appropriations are to be available 
when a county has established a li- 
brary or has entered into contracts 
with other libraries. 

The Ohio county library law re- 
ceived numerous amendments to elim- 
inate difficulties which have arisen in 
operation of the law. Public library 
service is defined, as are also the pow- 
ers of library authorities. Contracts 
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are to be under specific provisions. 
With regard to school libraries, boards 
of education are permitted to provide 
school libraries in Ohio or contract 
therefor with public libraries. 

Illinois tried to create the position 
of supervisor of school libraries, to be 
appointed by the superintendent of 
Public instruction, but the move was 
not urged by the Department of edu- 
cation and failed. 

In Kansas, an appropriation of $250 
a year for two years was made for 
the maintenance of a library for the 
State school for the deaf. 

Massachusetts, for the third time, 
failed to secure an amendment permit- 
ting its State public library agency to 
extend its work to state and county 
institutions. 

Law libraries seemed to fare better 
than others. Those in California, Colo- 
rado, New Jersey, Michigan and New 
York are especially notable. 





A Humor of Bibliopolery 


This is the sequel to a paper that 
has never been written. Last summer, 
tramping the hot and winding streets 
of Boston, going from one old book 
store to another, I planned a poig- 
nantly humorous article entitled 
“Where are the books of yesteryear?” 
I had come to Boston, armed with a 
list of some 300 out-of-print books; I 
had seen many of the dealers; I had 
conquered—to the extent of securing 
exactly 14 of these 300 titles. This 
after spending the best part of three 
days scouring the second-hand shops 
in the salle marledaed literary hub 
of the country! 

To secure books of this sort we now 
send out mimeographed lists to 76 
dealers, scattered from Portland, 
Maine, to Chicago and Louisville. 
Each list includes about 40 titles, these 
titles arranged and grouped under such 
headings as ancient history, humor, 
biography, literary criticism, etc. With 
each list goes a request that the dealer 
submit a quotation on any of the titles 
that he may be able to supply, to- 


gether with a statement of the date, 
edition, number of volumes, publisher, 
binding and condition of his copy. 

This, parenthetically, seems to solve 
in a reasonable measure the problem 
of locating out-of-print books. From 
our first list, for example, we obtained 
21 of 40 listed titles. It is not an ideal 
method—quotations on a given item 
have ranged from 75 cents to $8, and 
we have been offered a book (not par- 
ticularly rare or valuable) published 
17 years ago at $2, for $12.50—but in 
many cases we can obtain a desired 
book at a reasonable price. 

Most of the dealers addressed have 
responded with quotations. One has 
not—and herein lies this particular 
humour of bibliopolery. This dealer, 
somewhat tardily, returned each 
mimeographed list with a check op- 
posite each item that he could supply. 
No more. No information concerning 
the book’s age or condition, no state- 
ment of the price at which he would 
sell it—nothing but an indication that 
he had a copy. 

It happened that on each of the first 
three lists each item that he checked 
was also quoted by at least one other 
dealer at a fair price. Naturally, the 
non-quoter did not receive the order 
for the book. To save time, energy 
and expense for both of us, and as a 
matter of simple decency and cour- 
tesy, it seemed right to tell the dealer 
of this possible reason for his failure 
to receive any responses from us. So 
a letter—hurriedly dictated and, I sadly 
confess, no literary masterpiece of 
epistolary art—was sent to him. This 
is the letter: 

The lists which we send to you from time 
to time also go to about 80 other dealers in 
second-hand books. We request that these 
dealers notify us of the books they have on 
hand, giving bibliographical information 
concerning the book and the price at which 
they can supply it. Your replies so far have 
not mentioned the price at which you can 
supply any of the items which you may 
have on hand. In the future, I shall be glad 
to consider your quotations if you will in- 
clude this piece of information. Most of 
the items which you checked on the en- 
closed list we have already obtained else- 
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where. I shall be glad, however, to have 
your quotation on Powell’s Nullification and 
secession in the U. S 

My correspondent’s identity I must 
hide by saying that his initials are any 
two of the vowels except the last three; 
that his surname is the possessive of 
that season associated with discontent ; 
that his street number is identical with 
the year in which Jefferson became 
president; that this street’s name is 
the French of “beautiful fountain”; 
and that his city is a famous Hoosier 
literary centre. So much for disguise! 

A few days later my letter—like 
bread on the waters—came back to me. 
Around certain words were drawn neat 
circles with arms leading out to mar- 
ginal comments. The annotated let- 
ter reads (as well as exceeding illegi- 
bility allows me to decipher it) thus: 


The lists which we send to you from time 
to time also go to about 80 other dealers in 
second-hand books. 

Compared with the buyers of books, 80 
seems rather small. 


We request that these dealers notify us of 
the books they have on hand, giving biblio- 
graphical information concerning the book, 
is usually given by the institution desiring a 
book. 

and the price at which they can supply it. 
Your replies so far have not mentioned the 
price at which you can supply any of the 
items which you may have on hand. In the 
future I shall be glad to consider 

Not necessary at all unless its already a 
WANT. 

your quotations if you will include this piece 
of information. 

As We see it the qualifying word “piece” is 
superfluous and may be amputated or omit- 
ted from the assemblage of words with im- 
punity and neither injure the “info” or 
abrogate the price. However we really may 
be in eror (sic). 

Most of the items which you checked on the 
enclosed list we have already obtained else- 
where. 

As list was marked and returned to you 
within three days of post mark and you has 
ALREADY obtained elsewhere. There is 
not a chance in the world for ME to make 
a sale though for 30 odd years MY Service 
has been complimented as a “time saving 
Service,” AH lack a day I need “wireless 
and airship.” 

I shall be glad, however, to have your quo- 
tation on Powell’s Nullification and seces- 
siow im the U. S. 


You doubtless will have secured this too by 
now. Greensboro, N. C. Is far ahead of 
Indianapolis, InD I guess were slow up 
here. “Mebby” this is what is called a 
“PIECE” of info. though not so intended. 
If the service, a 10 hour service in this 
building is of use to you for any of the 
books of value in the relm (sic) of letters, 
and you have the price and are willing to 
separate yourself from it for the book for- 
ward in the usual method now in vogue in 
all 20th century publishers YOU tell your 
want fill out your order send in your money 
and dont stand posing monkey faces at your 
bibliographical self. Its imiterial (sic) to 
the TRAD (sic) but it may make a differ- 
ence to the “Women College Greenburg, N. 
C. If its a dog eared Murlo the Blue Geta, 
a subscription to the “Ladies’ Home Journal 
or “Life” articulate in the American vernac- 
ular of the English and I’ll understand. En- 
close find MY CARD for “Life.” Havent 
time to write another like this or tell YOU 
all about ALL publications. If you list 
Zimmern Greek Commonwealth Oxford 1911, 
dont you mean it? And THEN and BE- 
SIDES and AFTERWARDS if you get 
from “Elsewhere” most of that list before 
4 or 5 days—Well I congratulate “MR Else- 
where”. If, as above stated, my address is 
enclosed I have perhaps 50,000 of ’em. 
RES oe sds svete 
Vanished the kindly visions of Mr 
Bemerton and Roger Mifflin! Inad- 
vertently and in their stead my mind 
wanders to that excellent recent bit of 
light fiction by Mr J. Storer Clouston 
—The Lunatic at large again. 
C. B. SHaw 





Pleasant Hours for Brooklyn Staff 

On Thursday, December 20, the staff 
of the Brooklyn public library had the 
great privilege of meeting, and listen- 
ing to a talk by, Mr. Hugh Lofting. 
The creator of the matchless Doctor 
Dolittle was, as a matter of course, 
urged to read from his utterly delight- 
ful book, and he not only gave a chap- 
ter from “Doctor Dolittle,” but read 
The Story of Mrs Tubbs as well. 
Heartily as the staff enjoyed the 
charming nonsense, the author’s sin- 
cere and serious talk describing his 
recent visit to many European coun- 
tries was both a challenge and an in- 
spiration, for it brought home to the 
librarians the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility that were theirs in guid- 
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ing the reading of the boys and girls. 
The talk was a call to internationalism 
in understanding and sympathy and 
conduct. Mr Lofting said that, as na- 
tions had hitherto busied themselves 
with prejudicing their children’s minds 
against the foreigner, we must delib- 
erately plan to prejudice our children 
to think fairly and sympathetically of 
their brothers in other lands. 

The week before Mr Lofting’s visit 
the staff had the treat of listening to 
an account of the David Copperfield 
library in London. The Rev. J. Brett 
Langstaff, founder of the library, told 
with a charm and humor and pathos 
worthy of the boy for whom the li- 
brary was named, how he came to 
think of making “David’s” old house 
into a children’s library and how not 
only the best Englishmen but those of 
foreign countries rallied to the support 
of the project. Mr Langstaff’s state- 
ment of his ideas on the selection of 
books for the children’s shelves would 
have brought him, had this been a 
meeting of the Children’s Librarians’ 
section, immediate election to honorary 
membership in the section! 

j. 





American Library Association 
Nominating committee’s report 

President, H. H. B. Meyer. 

First vice-president, Herbert S. Hirshberg, 
Margaret Mann. 

Second vice-president, John A. Lowe, Wil- 
liam R. Watson. 

Treasurer, Edward D. Tweedell. 

Trustee, Endowment funds, Harry A.Wheeler, 
president, Union Trust Company, Chicago. 

Members of Executive board (two to be 
elected), Charles F. D. Belden, Andrew 
Keogh, Everett R. Perry, Frank K. Walter. 

Members of Council (10 to be elected), 
Mrs Theodora R. Brewitt, Harrison W. 
Craver, Asa Don Dickinson, Charles S. 
Greene, Clara W. Herbert, Harriet E. Howe, 
Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., C. B. Joeckel, Earl 
N. Manchester, Anne Mulheron, Harriet B. 
Prescott, Josephine A. Rathbone, Flora B. 
Roberts, Mary U. Rothrock, Edna M. San- 
derson, C. E. Sherman, Faith E. Smith, 
Carl Vitz, Althea H. Warren, Ida F. Wright. 

The official ballot will be printed about 
the middle of May and mailed to members 
of the association. The Nominating com- 
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mittee will “include on such ballot other 
nominations filed with the secretary by any 
15 members of the association at least two 
months before the regular meeting, provided 
written consent of these nominees be filed 
with such nominations.” 

Geo. B. Utley, chm., C. R. Barnett, J. M. 
Drake, F. K. W. Drury, C. S. Thompson. 

The Midwinter meeting in Chicago, 
December 31-January 2, was attended 
by 350 persons. 

The Council held three open ses- 
sions. Everyone was glad that Mr 
Jennings was able to come the long 
distance from Seattle to be present. 
He had the sympathy of everyone, 
also, because he was suffering from a 
severe cold contracted en route. 


Biennial meetings 

A resolution from the Rhode Island 
library association recommended bi- 
ennial conferences instead of the an- 
nual meeting of the A. L. A., with 
regional meetings in alternate years. 
After considerable discussion, it was 
voted that a special committee to as- 
certain the sentiment of the associa- 
tion be appointed, to report later. 
Merely as an indication of the senti- 
ment of those present, a vote was 
taken which showed 84 favoring bi- 
ennial conferences, 14 favoring annual 
meetings and 14 not voting. 


Carnegie gifts 

The report on gifts of the year was 
received with a vote of gratitude. After 
appropriate expression of gratitude 
to Andrew Carnegie and to the Car- 
negie Corporation for the hundreds of 
buildings which had been given thru 
their generosity, Mr Jennings an- 
nounced that these donations have 
practically ceased. Quoting from the 
Corporation’s printed report, he stated: 
“The trustees have discontinued the 
granting of public library buildings in 
the belief that so many of them have 
been provided and so many communi- 
ties have received the impulse for li- 
brary facilities that the purpose which 
the Carnegie Corporation had in view 
has been, in a large measure, accom- 
plished. It is the hope, therefore, that 
continuance of the work by other com- 
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munities will be effected without aid 
from the Corporation.” Mr Jennings 
thought this was not a waning of in- 
terest in libraries on the part of the 
Corporation but that its interest will 
be manifest in other ways. He called 
attention to the interest the Carnegie 
Corporation had many years ago, as 
shown by donations for library train- 
ing. He pointed out that the Corpora- 
tion has given $10,000 for the work 
of the Temporary Library. Training 
board and $5000 for the Library School 
textbook. But greater than all was 
making possible the survey of library 
schools. Mr Jennings said that libra- 
rians are to be congratulated that the 
Corporation had chosen library train- 
ing as one of the avenues thru which 
to continue its interest as he thought 
none of the library needs was more 
important at this time than library 
training. 
Williamson report 

_Mr Jennings pronounced Dr Wil- 
liamson’s report one of the most stim- 
ulating documents on library subjects 
that has appeared for many years and 
thought it should be accepted as a 
helpful document. 

Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis, was 
the first speaker and discussed the sub- 
ject of Library training in librarie 
with poise and good judgment. (See 
p. 59.) 

Effie L. Power, Cleveland, endorsed 
Dr Williamson’s conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. In her opinion, two 
years should be taken to train the kind 
of workers needed tho at present a 
one-year course is also necessary. Miss 
Power emphasized the importance of 
personal interview before choosing 
persons for training for special work 
and asked that good judgment be used 
in the matter. 

Mr Azariah S. Root, Oberlin college, 
agreed with Dr Williamson that there 
are certain kinds of library work which 
can be done under supervision but he 
emphasized the need of training li- 
brary workers for professional ser- 
vice and for specialized types of that 


service. He doubted the wisdom of 
trying to train in the same class high- 
school and college graduates and ex- 
pressed his present feeling as against 
certification of librarians. 

M. S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee, said 
that library schools are seriously 
hampered by lack of funds. There 
should be improvement in pedagogic 
methods of library training and the 
standards of training should be raised 
as rapidly as possible. He thought 
that library assistants could not be di- 
vided into two groups, clerical and 
professional, and that personality tests 
and interviews were of the greatest 
importance. Field work should be 
continued as an important factor in 
library training since there is need for 
specialized schools. He considers Dr 
Williamson’s report a wonderful step 
forward because it directs attention to 
systematic analysis of the subject. 

Harriet A. Wood, St. Paul, regret- 
ted omission from the Williamson re- 
port of adequate discussion of train- 
ing for school library work. Agencies 
for the training of library workers 
must be greatly increased and a gradu- 
ate degree should be given for library 
training which follows a full college 
course. 

Gift for Louvain 

Before adjourning, Dr Frank P. 
Hill, Brooklyn, spoke of the urgent 
need for more funds to complete the 
library building for Louvain univers- 
ity. At an earlier meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive board, he had presented a re- 
quest that a considerable amount from 
the Library War Service funds be pre- 
sented to the fund for the restoration 
of the library of Louvain university. 
It was the opinion of the Executive 
board that this use of the funds was 
illegal and, therefore, it was obliged 
to respond in the negative. 

Dr Hill, therefore, asked that a com- 
mittee be appointed to secure a legal 
opinion in regard to the matter. It 
was referred to the committee on 
Transfer of Library War Service ac- 
tivities, which is to report at Saratoga. 
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Politics in state libraries 

At the second session of the Coun- 
cil, a communication from the Mich- 
igan library association, thru its presi- 
dent, Harold L. Wheeler, Muskegon, 
recommended the appointment by the 
Council of a committee to make a 
comprehensive study of the part poli- 
tics of every kind plays in appoint- 
ments to positions in state libraries 
and commissions, with a view to sub- 
mitting a report on the matter for the 
approval of the Council. It was stated 
that the leadership which is now ex- 
pected of persons appointed to such 
positions is impossible so long as state 
librarianships and positions in state 
libraries and commissions are made 
the foot-ball of personal or partisan 
politics. It was thought that proper 
declaration on the subject by the A. L. 
A. might hasten the day when the best 
possible service should be the sole 
factor in the selection, appointment 
and tenure of appointees to such posi- 
tions. It was voted that a committee 
be appointed to inquire into the mat- 
ter and report its recommendations 
and findings to the Council as soon as 
possible. 

Federal bureau of libraries 

The proposed bill for a Federal bu- 
reau of libraries was submitted for dis- 
cussion by J. I. Wyer, chairman of 
the Federal and State Relations com- 
mittee. The main points in the bill 
are that such a bureau be created in 
the Department of education, with a 
commissioner of libraries at its head, 
appointed by the secretary of educa- 
tion, whose tenure of office should be 
the same as that of other heads of de- 
partments and naming a salary. The 
duties of such a bureau shall be to 
conduct studies and investigations of 
library conditions, problems and op- 
portunities and report thereon. An 
appropriation of $100,000 for the pur- 
poses of such a bureau was stipulated. 

Attention was called to another pro- 
posal similar to that presented by Dr 
Wyer but providing for connection 
with the Library of Congress rather 
than with Department of education. 


Edith Guerrier, Boston, spoke for 
H. R. 633, which will provide for a 
library informational service in the 
Bureau of education, whose duties 
shall be “to increase the efficiency of 
American libraries by providing cur- 
rent information concerning govern- 
ment activities, and authorized to 
collect and organize information re- 
garding printed matter issued by the 
Federal government” and to make a 
digest and suggestions as to the use 
of government documents. 

A resolution covering the points 
made by Miss Guerrier, that the A. 
L. A. again endorse the bill and urge 
its passage, was passed. After con- 
siderable discussion, it was voted that 
the Council endorse the proposal for 
the establishment of a bureau of li- 
braries as a project for future legisla- 
tion, and that the matter be referred 
back to the committee with recom- 
mendations that it study the question 
and the proper articulation of the pro- 
posed bureau with other departments 
and report back to the Council at some 
future time. 

Incomes for universities and colleges 

Discussion of the question of ade- 
quate incomes for college, university 
and normal school libraries was open- 
ed by Samuel H. Ranck, Grand Rapids, 
who spoke of the difficulty of arriving 
at a general conclusion due to the dif- 
ferent methods of teaching in different 
institutions and the number and char- 
acter of libraries outside of institu- 
tions. He thought some classification 
of institutions should be made before 
attempting to generalize. He illus- 
trated his point by two institutions, 
one allowing $40 per student for its 
library and the other, $2.50. 

The matter was further discussed by 
James T. Gerould, Princeton Univer- 
sity library, who discussed it from the 
angle of university libraries. Mr 
Gerould regretted that the study he 
had been making with regard to li- 
brary standing in college budget mak- 
ing, was delayed because of the im- 
possibility of getting clear response in 
regard to grouping of funds and, in 
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many instances, to delay in getting in- 
formation sought. Most of the state 
institutions pay two per cent of their 
income to libraries. The largest per- 
centage is received by the library of 
the University of North Carolina 
which receives something over six per 
cent. Some endowed institutions run 
up as high as 10 per cent, but a large 
number of universities in the country 
run below two per cent. Mr Gerould 
questioned the attitude of librarians 
who are not frank with the people who 
are supporting these institutions with 
regard to library standing and believes 
the institutions suffer on account of 
this lack of frankness. So few returns 
have been made to the questionnaire 
that has been sent out that there is 
little basis for successful study of the 
situation. Mr Gerould, therefore, ap- 
pealed to those to whom these ques- 
tionnaires had been sent to see that 
their institutions were represented in 
the table which the association will 
get out shortly. 

Willis H. Kerr, Emporia, spoke from 
the point of teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools. He thought that a 
teachers’ college library should have 
10 per cent or more of the total in- 
come. 

W. W. Bishop, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, stated that that in- 
stitution now had an income of about 
four and one-half per cent, which is 
not enough, and that he thought that 
10 per cent would be a satisfactory 
amount. 


Reclassification of government employes 
A resolution was presented by Miles 
O. Price, Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting a committee of government li- 
brarians, who urged that the Council 
endorse their position with regard to 
reclassification of government em- 
ployes. The main points of the reso- 
lution were that the A. L. A. urge that 
the professional status of librarians 
should be recognized in remuneration 
as well as in title; that those persons 
whose work is of professional char- 
acter and who have been allocated to 


clerical grades should be reallocated 
to appropriate professional grades, and 
that due weight should be given to 
specialized types of library work in 
reference, research and bibliographical 
lines as well as to administrative and 
general types of work. 

The A. L. A. commends the report 
and, without committing itself to all 
the points covered, commends it to 
the serious consideration of the Fed- 
eral classification authorities as the 
best information available. 


Last session 

The third session of the Council was 
opened by Edward D. Tweedell’s re- 
port for the Committee on affiliation. 
He reported that the Hawaiian library 
association had completed the require- 
ments of the constitution and recom- 
mended that this association be affili- 
ated, and it was so voted. 

A very comprehensive argument for 
making libraries the principal agencies 
for the distribution of educational 
films and the centers of information 
about entertainment and _ industrial 
films was presented by Ben Howe of 
New York City. His plan provided 
for the selection and cataloging, with 
annotations, of all the films of educa- 
tional value, and also of entertain- 
ment and industrial films, and for the 
distribution to libraries of this infor- 
mation on catalog cards. He also 
recommended establishment by the 
A. L. A. of storage facilities and print- 
ing laboratories for such films, at some 
central point, with a number of li- 
braries geographically scattered to act 
as distributing centers. 

The matter was referred by vote to 
the Executive board for consideration. 

A report of progress was presented 
by Frank K. Walter, University of 
Minnesota, chairman of the Committee 
on national certification, who urged 
that some sort of standards be adopted 
by the A. L. A. as a basis for state 
legislation. 

One of the pleasant things of the 
afternoon was a message of greeting 
from the Council to R. R. Bowker, who 
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was not able to be present at the 
meeting. 
The Executive Board meetings 

Expressions of grateful appreciation 
were voted for the association to the 
Carnegie Corporation for its several 
grants and for the special work of Dr 
W. S. Learned during the past several 
months. Votes of thanks were also 
given for other gifts received, all noted 
elsewhere in Pusiic Lrpraries. 

It was voted that in order to achieve 
greater continuity of the membership 
in the Executive board of the associa- 
tion, the Committee on revision of the 
constitution be requested to draft and 
submit, at the approaching annual 
meeting, a provision which will accom- 
plish such end. It was suggested that 
the former helpful and effective prac- 
tice of continuing the retiring president 
on the board for one year and the prac- 
tice of choosing a president one year 
in advance be considered. 

A letter from E. A. Baker of Lon- 
don suggesting some scheme of codp- 
eration between the School of librar- 
ianship in London and the Paris library 
school was held in abeyance as not 
being feasible at the present time. 

An inquiry as to whether the 
A. L. A. would accept a bequest of 
money, the income of which should 
be used for the supplying of books on 
weights and measures to representa- 
tive libraries, was answered affirma- 
tively. : 

It was voted that the next annual 
conference of the A. L. A. be held at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 30-July 
5, provided satisfactory detailed ar- 
rangements could be concluded. 

Dr Frank P. Hill appeared before 
the board with the proposal that a 
considerable amount of the balance of 
the War funds be appropriated toward 
the restoration of the library of the 
University of Louvain. He read let- 
ters, or portions of letters, from Theo- 
dore L. Frothingham, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Whitney Warren, John 
Cotton Dana and Herbert Putnam, 
urging that the Executive board, in 
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behalf of the association, make some 
contribution to the enterprise. Speci- 
fically, Dr Hill proposed one of three 
things—an appropriation of $40,000 
from the War funds; that the balance 
of approximately $50,000 in the War 
funds be kept intact and that only the 
interest on the money be spent for the 
needs of the people who are_ being 
served; or that the Executive board 
appeal directly to the librarians for in- 
dividual subscriptions. 

Mary Eileen Ahern accompanied Dr 
Hill to the meeting of the Executive 
board, by request, and on invitation 
to speak by President Jennings, urged 
some action that would bring aid from 
the association as a body to the li- 
brary of the University of Louvain. 

The Executive board expressed the 
opinion that the balance of the War 
funds could only be applied to the 
needs of men now or formerly in the 
army and navy of the United States, 
and to no other purpose so long as 
these needs exist. It, therefore, found 
itself unable to grant any amount from 
the War funds for the library of the 
University of Louvain. It was voted, 
however, that the A. L. A. send out 
a communication asking for a contri- 
bution of $1 from each member or as 
much more as the member cares to 
contribute. 

A Committee on salaries, insurance 
and annuities was substituted for the 
present Committee on salaries. 

A letter from the attorney of the 
A. L. A., in answer to an inquiry, 
stated that there is nothing in the laws 
of the state of Massachusetts, under 
which the association is incorporated, 
requiring the association to hold its 
annual meeting within the common- 
wealth, and in the absence of such re- 
quirements, the association is at lib- 
erty to hold these meetings where it 
may prefer. 

It was voted that the secretary be 
requested to prepare recommendations 
for the consideration of the Endow- 
ment fund and that action be taken, 
in accordance with the vote at Hot 
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Springs, requiring employment of a 
trust company as agent for the Endow- 
ment fund. 

This and other financial matters 
were referred to the secretary and 
treasurer for investigation and for a 
report on the advisability of the same. 

A letter from the American Legion 
inviting the A. L. A. to codperate in 
the preparation of a history for use in 
the schools was presented and it was 
voted that the A. L. A. is more inter- 
ested in the distribution and use of 
books than in their preparation and 
that it is not in a position to be of 
service to the Legion in this instance, 
altho vitally interested in the prepara- 
tion of sound historical textbooks. __ 

An invitation from the American 
Legion to send an A. L. A. represen- 
tative to a meeting to be held in Wash- 
ington was presented and it was voted 
that the president be authorized to ap- 
point a delegate to attend that meeting. 

Discussion of some action looking to 
the improvement of the quality of the 
paper used in the British Museum cata- 
log resulted in the suggestion that 
George B. Utley be appointed to con- 
fer with Sir Frederick Kenyon in re- 
gard to this matter. 

It was directed that a letter be sent 
to the Secretary of Interior expressing 
regret at the inadequate and unsatis- 
factory quarters in which the library 
of the Bueau of education is now 
housed. 

The president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to further the pub- 
lication of additional volumes neces- 
sary to complete “American bibliog- 
raphy” by Charles Evans, and “The 
Dictionary of books relating to Amer- 
ica” by Joseph Sabin. 

American library in Paris 

The relations of the American Li- 
brary Association to the American li- 
brary in Paris, were set forth in a 
statement, the main. points of which 
are.as follows: 

The A. L. A. is a member of the 
corporation and is entitled to five votes 


at all meetings, election of five of the 
trustees and nominates the librarian 
to the trustees. 

The relation is codperative and not 
dependent and on this basis while pre- 
serving the spirit of helpfulness in ad- 
vice, codperation, etc., the A. L. A. 
does not assume direct financial re- 
sponsibility save as it may become 
necessary or desirable to scan budgets 
or to oversee expenditures granted 
thru the A. L. A. 

The Board congratulates the Amer- 
ican library in Paris on the grant of 
$12,500 to be applied toward the ex- 
pense of collecting, classifying and 
cataloging and disseminating literature 
and information relating to matters of 
international interest. It is assumed 
that the funds will be expended under 
the direction of the librarian of the 
American library in Paris. The library 
is invited to keep its accomplishments 
and its field of service before Amer- 
ican libraries thru a monthly report of 
activities and frequent communica- 
tions to the end that there may be 
intelligent codperation in those fields 
which are of importance to both. 

That officers and members of the 
A. L. A. be requested to keep the 
European representative of the A. L. 
A. informed of their activities which 
are related in any way to the activ- 
ities of the American library in Paris. 

The Board approved continuing the 
payments of the last two vears and 
appropriated the sum of $1,000 from 
the War Funds for the next two years, 
to be applied to the salary of the 
librarian of the American library in 
Paris in his capacity as European rep- 
resentative of the A. L. A. 

It further recommends that a draw- 
ing account of $200 be granted to the 
resident European representative of 
the A. L. A. for use in representing 
the association at meetings and for 
such other incidental expenses as may 
be legitimately incurred bv the rep- 
resentative, and that such grant be 
made from the general funds of the 
association. 
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The Paris library school 

The scheme of the Library school 
in Paris as presented was approved. 
The main points are as follows: 

The school will occupy rented quar- 
ters in the American library and while 
operated independently will codperate 
closely. The school course will cover 
36 weeks, divided into two terms, and 
a summer course of six weeks in ad- 
dition. 

The school will be supervised by 
the assistant secretary of the A. L. A., 
but administered by a resident direc- 
tor. 

The curriculum will not differ ma- 
terially from that of American schools. 

The assistant secretary was author- 
ized to proceed with the work in mind. 

Among a number of other impor- 
tant things that took place at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Board, are the 
following: 

Appointment as trustees of the 
American library in Paris—C. L. 
Seeger, Louis V. Benet, Judge W. V. 
R. Berry, Miss Anne Morgan and 
Henry Bedford. 

Acceptance of gifts from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York: 
American library in Paris, $15,000 for 
two years; for the work of the Tem- 
porary Library Training board, $10,000 
for one year; for the preparation of a 
library textbook, $5,000. 

The idea of the A. L. A. furthering 
in every way possible the work of the 
Committee on codperation with other 
countries was also favored. 

W. W. Bishop reported that approxi- 
mately 5,000 volumes had been re- 
ceived for the Paris and other Euro- 
pean libraries. It was also reported 
that H. W. Wilson of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, New York, had inter- 
ested himself to the extent that sev- 
eral magazine publishers will contrib- 
ute 50 or more copies of each issue for 
European libraries. Mr. Wilson also 
has hopes of obtaining some up-to-date 
books from various publishers for the 
same purpose. 
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Carl B. Roden made a report for the 
Committee on the fiftieth anniversary, 
suggesting that the celebration should 
consist of an exhibition, the issuing of 
certain publications and the holding of 
a conference with international visi- 
tors. He also reported that the com- 
mittee had approved H. H. B. Meyer’s 
suggestion concerning the A. L. A. 
headquarters building as a feature of 
the anniversary celebration; and the 
request that the Executive board 
appoint survivors of the 1876 and 1877 
conferences as an honorary committee 
to be associated with the Committee of 
25 on the fiftieth anniversary. Appoint- 
ment was made as follows: Melvil 
Dewey, Charles Evans, William Eaton 
Foster, Miss H. L. Matthews, R. R. 
Bowker of 1876 and Harriet Howe 
Ames, Walter Stanley Biscoe, William 
Harden and Caroline Hewins, of 1877. 

In response to a letter from Captain 
C. R. Train, U. S. N., it was voted that 
$3,600 from the War Funds be paid to 
the navy for use in the Navy library 
service for the year beginning July 1, 
1924. 

The president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to investigate the 
proposal for the distribution, thru li- 
braries, of educational films. 

The president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to discuss with the 
officers of the Children’s Librarians’ sec- 
tion some modifications of the plan for 
awarding the Newberry medal. 

The Federal and state relations com- 
mittee will represent the A. L. A. in 
matters pertaining to the reclassifica- 
tion of government employes, and also 
in matters pertaining to the Library 
Service bill. 





Over-Seas Fellowship 
Meeting in Chicago 

At a breakfast conference held dur- 
ing the recent Chicago Midwinter 
meetings, the Library Over-Seas Fel- 
lowship, composed of librarians who 
served the A. L. A. overseas, voted to 
take an annual membership in the 
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American library in Paris, started a 
fund for a scholarship for the use of a 
student of the library school in Paris, 
and instructed its officers to take steps 
to obtain the gift of books, and espe- 
cially bound periodicals, needed by the 
Paris library. 

The annual membership is 100 
francs, plus an additional hundred 
francs the first year, which goes into 
the endowment fund of the Paris li- 
brary. It was decided that Dr W. 
Dawson Johnston, director of the 
Paris library, should be asked to 
award the L. O. S. F. membership to 
some Paris student. 

Mrs Elizabeth Gray Potter, who 
was on her way back to her position 
at Mills college, California, after a 
year spent in the service of the Paris 
library, was present at the breakfast 
and told most interestingly of the 
present conditions, needs, and splendid 
service of the institution in which 
most of those present had worked dur- 
ing the period of the “Battle of Paris.” 
She told of the very successful first 
session of the library school conducted 
by the Paris library and its friends, 
for the purpose of training young 
French people in American library 
methods. It appeared that, through 
the generosity of one member of the 
L. O. S. F., it had been made possible 
last summer for a young French 
woman to attend the course who could 
not otherwise have done so. As a re- 
sult, a library in the devastated re- 
gions is being administered according 
to modern methods by a native daugh- 
ter of the regions. She, in turn, is 
training her assistants. 

The members of the L. O. S. F. pres- 
ent were much in favor of establishing 
such a scholarship, or several scholar- 
ships, at $50 each, and will recommend 
such action to the annual meeting of 
the L. O. S. F. at the Saratoga Springs 
conference. In the meantime, anyone 
interested may contribute to the fund, 
which already has $10 to its credit. 
The treasurer and “scribe” of the L. 
O. S. F. is Mrs W. H. Kerr, 302 East 
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Fourteenth Avenue, Emporia, Kansas. 
Following a discussion of books and 
periodicals needed by the Paris li- 
brary, Mrs Potter was instructed to 
ascertain from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution if a list has been kept of books 
sent thru that medium, in the thought 
that many librarians having duplicates 
would be willing to send them to the 
Paris library if a working up-to-date 
check-list could be maintained. 

Those present at the breakfast were: 
Mary Eileen Ahern, who is “petty 
chief” of the organization (Burton FE. 
Stevenson being “chief”’), Annie S, 
Cutter, Harriet C. Long, L. L. Dicker- 
son, M. S. Dudgeon, Mr and Mrs Wil- 
lis Kerr, Mrs Elizabeth Potter, Louise 
Prouty and Ola Wyeth. Other mem- 
bers of the L. O. S. F. in Chicago for 
the midwinter meeting, but not able 
to attend the breakfast, were: J. T. 
Jennings, Earl Manchester, O. C. 
Davis, S. H. Ranck, Anna A. McDon- 
ald. M.N. K. 
Emporia, Kansas 
January 10, 1924 





The Bibliographical Society of 
America 

Meeting at Chicago, January 1, 1924 

President A. S. Root presided, and 
Wm. W. Bishop served as secretary 
pro tempore. 

H. H. B. Meyer of the Library of 
Congress read a paper by Y. O. Mil- 
lington, chief of the Periodical divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, News- 
papers in the District of Columbia, 
1820-1850. President Root outlined a 
plan for a series of such papers to 
cover all the states of the Union. He 
had asked Mr Millington to prepare 
this account of the newspapers of the 
District of Columbia from 1820-1850 
as an example of method. There is no 
printed bibliography of newspapers 
covering the country as a whole for 
this period. Mr Millington, in his 
paper, and various members of the 
society, in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, called attention to the need of 
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a bibliography of this sort, to the value 
of such a list, and to the difficulties of 
the task, both general and particular. 
Mr Millington based his bibliography 
on the newspaper collections of the 
Library of Congress and particularly 
on its files of the National Intelligencer 
and other papers issued in Washing- 
ton. His bibliography lists 93 papers 
and is probably a very complete list 
of newspapers published in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the period cov- 
ered. The discussion, participated in 
by Mr Henry of the University of Chi- 
cago; Mr Utley of the Newberry li- 
brary; Mr Ranck of Grand Rapids; 
Mr Meyer and Mr Bishop, was con- 
cerned chiefly with details of Mr Mil- 
lington’s plan of work. The general 
scheme outlined by President Root 
was heartily commended. It was 
pointed out that certain of the larger 
states would probably have to be 
treated by districts and cities. 

Captain Elbridge Colby of Washing- 
ton, D. C., had prepared a paper on 
Bibliography as an aid to biography. 
This paper was read by Mr Henry of 
the University of Chicago. Captain 
Colby’s thesis that bibliography is the 
firmest foundation for literary biog- 
raphy was illustrated by a series of 
interesting problems from the life and 
works of Thomas Holcroff. Captain 
Colby questioned certain claims as to 
translations from both French and 
German made by that prolific writer 
in various publications. 

J. B. Childs of the John Crerar li- 
brary submitted an outline of his list 
of bibliographical descriptions of six- 
teenth century books and set forth the 
problem of discovering adequate rec- 
ords and descriptions of books pub- 
lished in the sixteenth century from 
the literature that now exists. His 
bibliography, which will be published 
in full later, covers the older and bet- 
ter known books and a large number 
of obscure and minor publications, 
principally histories of printing in 
various states and districts. The paper 
brought out a lively discussion empha- 
sizing the want of any adequate bibli- 





ography of books used in European 
countries during the sixteenth century 
and calling attention to the extreme 
difficulty of the task, in part, at least 
due to the extraordinarily large mass 
of pamphlet material called forth by 
the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation controversies. 

Mr Root described four different 
issues of the 1860 edition of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates, beginning‘ his 
informal talk with a quotation from 
Mr Madan on the duplicity of dupli- 
cates, and instancing the 18 different 
facsimiles of the Ulster County Gazette 
as a typical illustration of what may 
happen in reprinting. Mr Root de- 
scribed minutely the four different 
issues of 1860 of the Debates, noting 
their similarities and their differences 
and going into the history of the vari- 
ous issues to determine their priority. 
He concluded by a caution against any 
hasty branding of books as duplicates 
without detailed and careful examina- 
tion on the part of competent people. 

President Root read to the meeting 
his letter to the Council of the Bibli- 
ographical society in the matter of a 
contribution to Konrad Haebler to- 
ward the publishing of a bibliograph- 
ical work which he has in progress. 
As the council had ruled that the pub- 
lication fund of the Bibliographical 
society could not be used for this pur- 
pose, it was voted to appoint a com- 
mittee to raise a fund by contributions. 

W. W. BisHop 
Secretary pro tempore 





Library Meetings 
Chicago—The Chicago library club 
entertained the visiting members of 
the A. L. A. with a dinner on New 
Year’s eve, after which an impromptu 
program was carried out by the staff 
members of the University of Chicago 
library. The Chronicles of America film 
of Christopher Columbus was shown. 
Dr Keogh, librarian of Yale university, 
was present and told something of the 
plan of the Chronicles and the films 
which are being prepared to illustrate 
them. “A visit to the Island of Woof,” 
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prepared by Dr T. W. Koch, North- 
western University library, was read 
by Carl B. Roden, Chicago public li- 
bary, owing to the illness of Dr Koch. 
The sketch lost none of its humor and 
point in Mr Roden’s reading. 

Cincinnati—The librarians of Cincin- 
nati and vicinity held the first meeting 
of their club, January 4. The meeting, 
entirely social, was attended by 70 li- 
brarians. The organization is quite in- 
formal, the program for each meeting 
being in the hands of separate groups. 
The group in charge of the next meet- 
ing consists of Eva Kyte, General 
Hospital library; Alma Schulze and 
Eleanor Wilby, Public library; Stella 
Hier, Woodward high-school library, 
and Roberta Gibson, Van Wormer li- 
brary. 

District of Columbia—T h e December 
meeting of the D. C. L. A. attracted 
an exceptionally large audience of 
Washington librarians to hear inter- 
esting addresses by Wm. M. Lewis, 
the new president of George Washing- 
ton university, and Wm. Tylor Page, 
clerk of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the relations existing be- 
tween library service and education 
and government. 

President Lewis emphasized the fact 
that Washington is particularly for- 
tunate in having a great wealth of spe- 
cialized libraries and then said that he 
was concerned with the question: 
“How is George Washington uni- 
versity using these rich resources of 
the nation’s capital and is there any 
way in which we can develop our re- 
lationship with these institutions?” 
Mr Lewis stated that he was unde- 
cided whether George Washington 
university should endeavor, in con- 
nection with its new building program, 
to build up a great central collection 
of books or whether it would be wiser 
to develop compact departmental libra- 
ries and depend upon existing Wash- 
ington libraries for supplementary 
service. He asked for the cooperation 
of the District of Columbia library as- 
sociation in solving this problem and 


at the conclusion of his address a spe- 
cial committee was appointed to coodp- 
erate with George Washington uni- 
versity, consisting of H. H. B. Meyer, 
chairman, Miss Emma V. Baldwin and 
Miss Elizabeth Callen. 

During the course of his address Mr 
Lewis referred to the need for facili- 
ties for higher instruction in library 
science and expressed his sympathy 
with any new educational undertaking 
having this object in view. 

William Tyler Page gave an inter- 
esting talk upon the work of the na- 
tional legislative body and during the 
social hour he told many interesting 
anecdotes which were of particular in- 
terest to librarians. He spoke in par- 
ticular of his efforts to have the re- 
ports of committee hearings classed as 
public documents and of his efforts to 
build up a complete collection of such 
reports. He told also of the collection 
of party platforms extending many 
years back which was assembled in 
his office. 

Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., president of 
the association, who presided, an- 
nounced that the Reclassification com- 
mittee had completed its specifications 
for library positions in the federal gov- 
ernment and had transmitted it to the 
Personnel classification board. There 
was a short discussion of this subject, 
with comments by L. L. Dickerson, 
Dr George F. Bowerman, C. R. Barnett 
and Julia L. V. McCord. 


Washington—The midwinter meeting 
of the Puget Sound library club was 
held in Tacoma, December 28, with 
70 members in attendance. 

The club was welcomed to Tacoma 
by John B. Kaiser of the Tacoma pub- 
lic library, who also told of the his- 
tory of early libraries on Puget Sound. 

Measuring the public library system 
was the subject of an inspiring paper 
by the president, Mary Kobetich, in 
which she urged libraries to fight for 
the same support that is given to the 
public schools. 

Nell Unger, librarian of Garfield 
high school, Seattle, gave an interest- 
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ing account of her experience as a li- 
brary organizer in New York state. 

Charles W. Smith, associate _li- 
brarian, University of Washington, 
who was sent to Europe last summer 
to buy books for his library, told of 
general conditions and of the book 
market in Europe. 


Ralph Munn, reference librarian, 
Seattle public library, was elected 
president. 


Mrs Marie Alphonso, cataloger, Uni- 
versity of Washington library, reported 
that the University of Washington 
Library School loan fund, which is 
sponsored by the Puget Sound library 
club, had $500 now on deposit to lend 
to needy library students at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

The dates, May 2-3, 1924, have been 
chosen by the Pennsylvania library 
club and the New Jersey library as- 
sociation for the 1924 Atlantic City 
meeting. 





Interesting Things in Print 

A notable gift to the Public library 
of Spartansburg, S. C., is five bound 
volumes of Godeys Lady Book and 
Magazine, 1868-1873 inclusive. The 
volumes, profusely illustrated with 
colored plates showing the costumes 
of the day, are the most reliable source 
for information now available and are 
very hard to obtain. | 

A Bibliography of museums and 
museology, compiled by William Clif- 
ford, librarian of the Metropolitan 
museum of New York, has been issued 
in a pamphlet of 99 pages. The com- 
pilation deals particularly with man- 
agement and arrangement, the scope 
and function of museums and museum 
construction. Price, $1.50, plus 10 
cents postage. 

An article in a recent issue of the 
News, Dallas, Texas, gives an inter- 
esting account of reference work serv- 
ice of the Public library of El Paso. 
This library specializes in such work, 
particularly over the telephone, and 








there is no angle of reference work 
which is not covered in the course of 
a week. The newspaper account is 
clever publicity. 

No. 2, Vol. 2 of The Reference Shelf, 
issued by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York, contains material for de- 
bate on a permanent court of interna- 
tional justice. The material, compiled 
by Julia E. Johnsen, will be of interest 
to any inquirer seeking to understand 
the subject from diverse points of view. 
Only material appearing outside offi- 
cial documents is included. 

A valuable little pamphlet, issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, New York City, 
is one under the title, “A Warning.” 
The pamphlet is replete with infor- 
mation concerning investment, secur- 
ities, merchandise, business transac- 
tions, comments upon fraudulent meth- 
ods and sources of information, and 
the work of chambers of commerce. 
The pamphlet is in its second edition, 
brought up to date, December, 1923. 

A List of reference readings on in- 
ternational affairs has been issued by 
Our World Institute under the title, 
Bringing the world to America. The 
lists have been consolidated from lists 
which appeared monthly in Our World 
during the past year by Dr G. F. 
Bowerman, librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Washington, D. C., for the pur- 
pose of helping readers make up their 
minds on important public questions. 
The lists are grouped under three 
headings: Should we codperate with 
Europe? European problems, and 
American problems. A limited quan- 
tity will be supplied free to libraries 
upon request as long as the supply 
lasts. Address Our World Institute, 
9 East Thirty-seventh street, New 
York City. 

The Library club of Cleveland and 
vicinity has published, January, 1924, 
a Handbook of libraries in Cleveland 
and vicinity, containing a list of 75 
libraries (besides branches) which are 
open to use by the public or belong to 
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societies, institutions, or business or- 
ganizations. Geographically, the list 
extends as far as Painesville, Oberlin, 
and Lorain. The list gives full infor- 
mation for each library. It has a sub- 
ject index and also includes the con- 
stitution and a list of officers and com- 
mittees of the club. 

The Handbook is the work of the 
Publication committee of the club, 
George F. Strong, librarian of Adel- 
bert college, chairman. The Handbook 
is for sale at 25 cents a copy, postpaid, 
and may be ordered from the club sec- 
retary, Miss Alta B. Claflin, librarian, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

The meeting of the Georgia library 
association in Macon early in Decem- 
ber gave the class the opportunity to 
hear a stimulating talk by Miss Mary 
U. Rothrock, librarian of the Lawson- 
McGhee library of Knoxville, and 
president of the Southeastern library 
association, who stopped off to visit 
the school after having been at Macon 
as the guest of the Georgia library as- 
sociation. Miss Rothrock gave the 
class many suggestions of practical 
value which they will never forget, 
presented as they were in Miss Roth- 
rock’s inimitable way. 

This meeting also made a change 
in the usual schedule as Miss Stiles 
gave her course in book binding the 
week of January 7-12, instead of at 
her customary time in March. The 
class particularly enjoyed the visit to 
the National Library Bindery Com- 
pany. 

On the afternoon of January 11, the 
class attended a lecture by Dr Edwin 
Mims, professor of literature at Van- 
derbilt university, “The struggle for 
idealism in America,” given before a 
group of Atlanta’s literary clubs, at 
the Piedmont driving club. 

Suste LEE CRUMLEY 
Principal 


University of Illinois 

The library school has had the privi- 
lege of listening recently to addresses 
from a number of visiting lecturers. 

Della F. Northey gave two lectures, 
one on The County library and a 
second on Indiana plan of library ser- 
vice to schools. 

Frederic G. Melcher, executive sec- 
retary of the National association of 
book publishers, spoke on Relations of 
the book trade tp libraries and on 
Pending copyright: legislation. 

Judson T. Jennings, librarian of the 
Seattle public et and president of 
the A. L. A., talkel on Library build- 
ings, a very practical and useful ad- 
dress and especially helpful just now 
to members of the senior class who 
are studying library plans. Mr Jen- 
nings’ second lecture was an_illus- 
trated one on Work and growth of the 
Seattle public library. 

The Library club recently heard a 
most interesting and illuminating talk 
on Conditions in the Near East, par- 
ticularly Syria, by Mrs Emma Rhoads 
Nickoley, librarian of the American 
university of Beirut, Syria, who is 
spending a sabbatical year at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Mr Windsor, Miss Bond, Miss Boyd 
and Miss Gramesly representing the 
faculty, and Miss Jeanne Everaerts 
and Einar Hans Mose from the junior 
class, attended the Midwinter meetings 
of the A. L. A. and other library in- 
terests in Chicago. The Illinois li- 
brary school was well represented by 
nearly 70 of its alumni and former stu- 
dents who were present. 

The faculty enjoyed a visit from 
Florence R. Curtis, a former member, 
at its meeting on January 11. 

Blanche Moen and Ada M. Nelson, both 
registered in senior work, have temporarily 
withdrawn from the university on account 
of serious illness; both expect to return at 
the opening of the second semester. 


Kitchel Adkins of the junior class has 
withdrawn permanentlv from the school. 


FRANCES SIMPSON 
Assistant-director 
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Los Angeles public library 

The chief event in the school when 
the students returned from the Christ- 
mas holidays was the series of lectures 
by Sydney B. Mitchell, director of the 
University of California library school. 
The first talk was about garden books, 
especially delightful for librarians who 
are enjoying Mr Mitchell’s new book 
on Gardening in California. His other 
lectures were devoted to problems in 
college and university library admin- 
istration and considerations in book- 
buying. 

The course in bookbuying is con- 
tinued by L. H. Bliss, who speaks on 
Buying rare books. The practical 
problems which follow are diversified 
this year by preparing order cards for 
200 English books chosen by the class 
for the Russian Y. M. C. A. library in 
Harbin, Manchuria. 

Two students spent December 19 in 
the Huntington library studying the 
Caxtons and other incunabula for their 
papers in book history. 

An article on the organization of 
American libraries by Tsao Tsu Yang, 
23, was published in Chinese Students’ 
Quarterly for June. 

Marion Horton 
Principal 
New York public library 

Programs for the open courses for 
the current year have been fully set 
up and have been distributed to li- 
braries thruout the country. Mention 
has already been made in these col- 
umns of two of the courses relating 
to administrative matters, and of the 
new interest attaching to them thru 
the introduction of lectures on per- 
sonnel problems by experts without 
the library field. The instruction in 
special library topics is to be given a 
slightly new emphasis also, thru talks 
descriptive of the various types of spe- 
cial libraries, showing their distinctive 
administrative problems and survey- 
ing briefly the literature relating to 
their specific fields of interest. 

It is stated that a course, Teaching 
method and public presentation, is 
planned for workers who are called 
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upon to give instructions to new staft 
members or to instruct patrons in the 
use of the library, also for those whose 
duties require them to appear before 
boards, committees and civic bodies. 

The course in book selection for the 
present year will cover the principal 
movements of the last half century in 
the intellectual and literary life of 
Paris, and will be under the direction 
of Professor Alexis I. du Pont Cole- 
man, associate-professor of English at 
the College of the City of New York. 
The courses in art and the book, lit- 
erature of history, and library school 
work will follow in general the lines 
of recent years, although they are 
strengthened at some points. 

The junior program recently has in- 
cluded a series of hours on periodicals, 
this being a part of the course in book 
selection and being presented jointly 
by Miss Sutliff and by Miss Ulrich, 
chief of the Periodical division of the 
New York public library. As a con- 
tribution to the course in junior ad- 
ministration, Miss Zaidee Brown has 
recently discussed various topics re- 
lating to the internal administration 
of the public library, and Charles F. 
McCombs has begun his lectures on 
library publications. 

Ernest J. REECE 


New York state library 

Of special interest in the senior 
elective course on Special libraries was 
a visit to the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute library at Troy, December 16. 
The librarian, Harriet R. Peck, gave 
an interesting sketch of the history 
and growth of the library, of its spe- 
cial functions and collections, after 
which the students spent some time in 
personal, inspection and examination 
of the library. A visit was made later 
to the Institute’s radio studio, which 
is one of the best equipped in the 
country. 

The practical work in connection 
with the senior elective course in Li- 
brary extension was begun during the 
Thanksgiving recess, when four of the 
students spent two days with Miss 
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Pope in organizing the new public li- 
brary at Otego, New York. 

Recent visiting lecturers have been 
Jane H. Crissey of the Troy public li- 
brary, who gave a lecture and demon- 
stration on book-mending to the stu- 
dents of the New York State college 
for teachers who are taking the special 
course in school library work; Charles 
W. Burrows, manager of the Albany 
branch of the Library Bureau, who 
gave a talk in connection with the 
Special Libraries course on filing sys- 
tems, and Zaidee Brown, who spent 
the week of January 7-12 at the school 
to finish her course on Loan work and 
to begin the junior course on Library 
administration. The practical value 
of the course on Loan work was 
greatly increased by some actual study 
of the various blanks and forms used 
in circulation work. These were sup- 
plied in sets for each student by the 
library supplies firms. Emphasis was 
placed during the course on required 
reading from a list carefully prepared 
in advance by Miss Brown. 

The meeting of the Association of Eastern 
college librarians, held at Columbia uni- 
versity early in December, was attended by 
Mr Wyer, Miss Sanderson, Miss Williams 
and Miss Vought and two members of the 
senior class, Miss Stuart and Mr Purdum. 

Ada F. Fowler of the junior class was 
obliged to drop her school work early in 
December because of illness. 

Epna M. SANDERSON 
Vice-director 
Pratt Institute 

The second term opened, January 2, 
with an undiminished class, all having 
survived the end of the term exam- 
inations. 

The establishment of county libraries 
in our neighboring state of New Jer- 
sey has made it possible, at last, for 
the school to take more than an aca- 
demic interest in the subject. Adelene 
J. Pratt, librarian of the Burlington 
County free library, the pioneer li- 
brary of New Jersey, gave the first of 
the series of talks on the Adminis- 
trative problems of different types of 
libraries, on Tuesday, January 8, tak- 
ing up county library work in general 


and that of her own library in par- 
ticular. She extended a cordial invita- 
tion to any students interested to visit 
her library and go out on the book 
wagon. 

As has been the custom for several 
years past, Rebecca B. Rankin, libra- 
rian of the Municipal Reference branch 
of the New York public library and 
president of the Special Libraries as- 
sociation, introduced the class to the 
field of special libraries. Those of the 
class who are interested in this kind 
of work are advised to take the course 
on Special libraries offered as one of 
their open courses by the New York 
library school, and several of the stu- 
dents are planning so to do. 

The vice-director spent the Christ- 
mas holidays in Georgia this year, 
thereby missing the Chicago meeting 
but getting much rest and refresh- 
ment. Her one professional activity 
was a pleasant visit to the Savannah 
public library. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
Simmons college 

In the summer session of 1924 again 
some courses will be offered which 
will carry college credit for those who 
can offer for entrance three years of 
academic college work. At the same 
time some elementary work will be 
given, open to high-school graduates. 

Miss Marion Lovis will give a 
course on School libraries, July 7-25, 
which will be followed by Library 
work for children, under Miss Alice I. 
Hazeltine, July 28-August 15. 

These two would make a good com- 
bination; or, school librarians who 
need instruction in cataloging can 
profitably register for the course in 
elementary cataloging, July 28-August 
15, which is offered to any high-school 
graduate, whether now in library work 
or not. 

Miss Harriet Howe will give, in ad- 
dition to this elementary cataloging 
course, two new courses of more ad- 
vanced character, during the three 
weeks, July 7-25. 
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Miss Howe, who,has been spending 
half of her Sabbatical year in study at 
the Harvard Graduate school of edu- 
cation, will offer a brief course on 
Principles of teaching applied to li- 
brary science subjects, for persons 
who are in, or under apointment to, 
positions which require teaching in li- 
brary apprentice, or training classes, 
or library schools. 

A second course, Problems of cata- 
loging, is offered for catalogers of 
some experience, July 7-25. 

The school had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Mr Koopman speak of the Li- 
braries of Brown university, January 
11, and a number of the students and 
staff enjoyed also his talk given the 
evening before to the Society of print- 
ers. 

During January and February the 
graduating class will make the annual 
visits to the libraries of Providence 
and Worcester, and a group will visit 
also Springfield and the colleges. 

The director attended the Midwinter 
meeting in Chicago. 

JuNE RicHarpson DONNELLY 
Director 
University of Washington 

The University of Washington li- 
brary school opened for the second 
quarter with a registration of 14. 

The following students completed 
their library curriculum in December 
and have received appointment: 

Luella C. Larson, assistant, cataloging de- 
partment, University of Washington. _ 

Myrtle Funkhouser, assistant, circulation, 
University of Washington. 

Esther Hitchings, children’s department, 
Public library, Seattle. 

Sara Sisler, substitute, Public 
Yakima. 


library, 


Alumni notes 

Esther Fleming, ’14, assistant, Public 
brary, Yakima, has been granted leave 
absence, and will attend the Carnegie 
brary school, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laura Anna Bowles, ’21, is librarian of 
the Fremont branch, Seattle public library. 

Theodore E. Norton, ’22, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the State Normal school, 
Cheney. 

Dorothy Richards, ’20, has been appointed 
head of the cataloging department of the 
Public library, Tacoma. 


W. E. Henry 
Director 


University of Wisconsin 

A Christmas book display was ar- 
ranged by Miss Reely and afforded the 
students an opportunity to make selec- 
tions for their Christmas buying, as 
well as to study the arrangement of 
such a display, and to observe their 
work in book selection from another 
point of view. 

The display of children’s books at- 
tempted to show the origin in point of 
time of many of the books that are 
on the children’s shelves today. The 
exhibit correlated with the course in 
Children’s work on history of chil- 
dren’s books and was prepared as a 
special problem by five of the students. 

Class work in book selection has 
brought the usual lectures, reading, 
and class discussion that form the 
background of this course. Lectures 
from the outside have contributed to 
the interest and richness of the winter 
program. Professor Frederic L. Pax- 
son of the History department of the 
university and Dr Joseph Schafer, 
superintendent of the Wisconsin his- 
torical society, addressed the class on 
the writing of history and the sources 
which must be consulted by the his- 
torian in this writing. Professor Carl 
Russell Fish, in his evaluation of a list 
of books in American history, brought 
the course to a fitting close. Then Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross of the Department 
of sociology lectured on Writing a 
book of travel, and Mrs Lucy Fletcher 
Brown of New York City spoke on 
Adventures in Korea, in connection 
with the study of books of travel. 

Miss Kelman of Edinburgh spoke 
before the school on Industrial con- 
dition of women and children in India; 
and Charlotte H. Clark, Wisconsin, 
"17, talked most interestingly on her 
work among the miners and their fam- 
ilies “on the Range” in Minnesota. 

Miss Isadore G. Mudge, reference 
librarian of Columbia university, lec- 
tured on the Administration of a ref- 
erence department, after the Mid- 
winter meetings in Chicago. Her mes- 
sage was much appreciated by the li- 
brarians of Madison as well as by the 
students. 
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Books 

A new and revised edition of The 
American public library (1910, 1917) 
by Dr Arthur E. Bostwick has been 
issued (Appleton). The new volume 
of 415 pages is literally crammed full 
of descriptive, historical, explanatory 
and theoretical information concerning 
that much in evidence institution, the 
American public library. While the 
technical and professional side of the 
public library receives special atten- 
tion, there is a discussion of the place 
of the library in the civic and political 
development of the country that, if 
read by the general public, for which 
libraries are administered, and library 
trustees who are appointed for admin- 
istrative purposes, would double the 
value and extent of library service it- 
self. 

Certain phases of recent library de- 
velopment receive special attention, 
among which are county libraries, pub- 
licity and A. L. A. war service with 
its resultant activities. 

Dr Bostwick, who has been in the 


midst of library activity in America 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
has personal knowledge of much of 


which he speaks. As a man who be- 
gan his library career in the East but 
who for nearly half of it has been in 
the Mississippi Valley, he can, with- 
out question, say, “All of which I saw 
and part of which I was” with regard 
to the matters treated in The Ameri- 
can public library. 

The book is to be highly com- 
mended. Its style of presentation 
makes it interestingly easy for mem- 
bers of the craft to read, tho one who 
knows both the subject and Dr Bost- 
wick may perceive, occasionally, that 
personal inclination bears a little heav- 
ily. This is a book whose absence 
from the librarian’s professional li- 
brary would call for explanation. 

It may be said, further, that the 
paper in this volume deserves atten- 
tion from the A. L. A. committee in- 
vestigating book paper. M. M. 


When a book far above its class ap- 
pears, it is a privilege to call it to the 
attention of libraries. Late in 1923 
appeared such a volume under the 
modest title of Goode’s School Atlas 
(Rand). 

This work of scholarly precision has 
much more for the adult than for the 
average school child, and in libraries 
it will be best appreciated as a de- 
pendable reference volume, although 
when not in use for reference, it should 
be on a table where it may be looked 
at for pleasure, since each map is in 
reality a picture. 

Dr Goode justly claims merit for his 
volume in the use of the homolographic 
projection instead of Mercator’s pro- 
jection, which has been so generally 
used before; for accurateness and leg- 
ibility; for good colors; for maps of 
comparative value; and for emphasis 
of America. 

He does not attempt to compete 
with the well-known atlases on the 
score of large plates for each state on 
which may be located all cities, towns, 
villages, and railroad stations. 

Instead he gives maps of this coun- 
try which show its historical growth 
in land area and population, its cli- 
matic phases, its native vegetation, its 
animal and crop production, its soil, 
its economic phases, its relief features 
and other such interesting detail. 
Other parts of the world are less ex- 
tensively treated but by no means 
neglected. 

One technically trained man said 
there was no other book which gave 
as much accurate information of the 
same kind and that he thought no 
good library could afford to be without 
it. 

The District of Columbia library as- 
sociation announces the publication of 
a pamphlet, Specifications for library 
service in the Federal government, 
which describes and details the quali- 
fications, duties and responsibilities of 
the great variety of library positions 
in government service of the United 
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States. These specifications were pre- 
pared at the request of the chairman 
of the Federal Personnel Classification 
board. The actual task of compilation 
was undertaken by a special Govern- 
ment Librarians’ Reclassification com- 
mittee. Its specifications were adopted 
by formal vote at a meeting of govern- 
ment librarians held in November. 
The report also received the official 
sanction of the Executive committee 
of the D. C. L. A. and its publication 
was authorized as a document of the 
association. 

The greater part of the report is 
given over to detailed specifications, 
with charts, for each type of position 
in sub-professional and professional 
library service, the latter including ad- 
ministrative, reference and_ biblio- 
graphical, cataloging and special posi- 
tions. The report includes further “a 
suggested plan for grading government 
librarians in accordance with a scale 
of points” and a summary of the edu- 
cational qualifications and experience 
of the 120 librarians in government 
service. 

The report was printed in haste in 
order to have copies of it for the con- 
sideration at the A. L. A. midwinter 
meetings, and this resulted in some 
typographical errors which, of course, 
will be passed over as immaterial. 
Copies of the report may be obtained, 
as long as they last, from Mary F. Car- 
penter, Library of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Talk of the most distinguished book 
of the year for children! It must be, 
in truth, the new edition of Grimm’s 
Fairy tales edited by that incomparable 
story-teller, herself child-hearted, with 
the unspoiled wisdom of a child in 
selecting what is good in children’s 
reading, Frances Jenkins Olcott. 

No writer today, anywhere, is offer- 
ing better material for children than 
did the Grimm brothers of the long 
ago, and that material, taken from the 
original, sifted by accurate translation 
and molded into form suitable for chil- 
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dren, but without mutilation, makes up 
the contents of the new edition. Careful 
selection has been made from the age- 
old folk-tales, not written in the first 
place for children, careful study has 
been made of the best of the various 
forms in which the Tales have been 
printed, and the result of Miss Olcott’s 
work is a volume of delight not only 
for the children, but for older persons 
as well. 

The illustrations are by Rie Cramer 
and one can but hope that the mellow 
colors of the illustrations which she 
gives Miss Olcott’s book will be found 
many times again in American books 
for both children and grown-ups. 





Frost’s New Hampshire 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! la vie est la 

Those who would understand better 
the psychological processes of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, or who are interested 
in Owen Davis’ play, “Icebound,” or 
are tired of “efficiency” and strenuous 
futility, as well as all the others who 
simply like any good poetry, will find 
in Robert Frost’s latest collection of 
poems entitled, New Hampshire, much 
to enjoy and satisfy, both in the writer 
and his localé. 

The anthology of the longest poem, 
“New Hampshire,” is strung on the 
assertion 

The having anything to sell is what 

Is the disgrace of man or state or nation. 

New Hampshire has “just speci- 
mens” which “naturally she doesn’t 
care to sell.” Some of these specimens, 
Frost exhibits as in a show-case. But 
first, that one may better appreciate 
his collection, he produces a few 
samples of the products of other 
states. Here is one: 

A traveler from Arkansas boasted of 
his state’s diamonds and apples: 

“Diamonds 
And apples in commercial quantities?” 
I asked him, on my guard—“Oh yes,” he 


yp? 


answered, 

Off his. The time was evening in the 
Pullman— 

“TI see the porter’s made your bed,” I 
told him. 


And another: 
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I met a zealot full of fluid inspiration 
Who, in the name of fluid inspiration, 
Angrily tried to make me write a protest 
(In verse, I think) against the Volstead 
act— 
He didn’t even offer me a drink 
Until I asked for one to steady him. 
It never could have happened in New 
Hampshire! e h 
The New Hampshire collection 
cataloged might read something like 
this: 
One—President—(pronounce him Purse) 
Your one chance to score against the 
state. : 
One—Daniel Webster 
One—Dartmouth 
—needed to produce him 
One—Old family descended from pre- 
primitives 
John Smith remarked them as he coasted 


by. 
Today an honored name in Nottingham. 
One—Real reformer 
Who would change the world 
So it would be accepted by two classes, 
Artists the minute they set up as artists, 
~~ boys the minute they got out of col- 
ege. 
One—Chicken raiser 
Who raised Dorkings 
spoken of in Chaucer. 
A touch of gold— 
Just enough to make the engagement 
And marriage rings of those who owned 
the farm. 
A trace of radium, but even of this in- 
finitesimal, 
—not in commercial quantities. 
One—Witch, old style 
One—Witch, new style 
His friends 
I’d sure had no such friends in Massa- 
chusetts. 
Unsprayed apples 
Unpruned grape vines 
The absurdly small town one election 
night 
Between the pictures on the movie screen 
Easton goes Democratic, Wilson 4, 
Hughes, 2. And everybody, to the sad- 


dest, 
Laughed out loud. 
People— 
For art’s sake, we could almost wish them 
worse 
Rather than better. How are we to write 
The Russian novel in America 
As long as life goes on so unterribly? 
There are more “specimens” in vari- 
ous aspects which I leave for your 
first contact enjoyment. 


because they’re 


The shorter poems are collected 
under Notes, the still shorter ones 
grouped as Grace Notes. Of these, 
“The Axe helve” gives a portrait of 
the French habitant, Baptiste, “cast 
away for life with the Yankees,” a 
portrait in which the artist’s complete 
understanding of and delight in his 
sitter, coupled with a faculty for ex- 
quisite technique, produces an effect 
which transports one to the group 
made deathless by Louis Hémon in 
Maria Chapledaine. 

“The Grindstone” is a sharp nega- 
tive by quick shutter and through 
keen remembrance of boyhood experi- 
ence, 

It stands beside the same old apple tree, 

The shadow of the apple tree is thin 

Upon it. Now its feet are fast in snow, 

All other farm machinery’s gone in. 

The artist, J. J. Lankis, has chosen 
the grindstone as the subject of one of 
his few fine woodcuts that illuminate 
the poems, for that object on the old 
New England farm is as familiar as 
the group of pine trees marking the 
farm location in the landscape. 

In “Maple” is revealed the power of 
a suggestive word to direct a life to 
its destination. Maple’s mother named 
her at birth and died. Maple went out 
into the world to seek the meaning of 
her name 

—till she found herself in a strange place 

For the name Maple to have brought her 


to— 
Taking dictation on a paper pad 
And in the pauses when she raised her 
eyes, 
— out of a nineteenth story win- 
ow 
An airship labouring 
*x* * * * * 
And some one was saying in such natural 
tones 
She almost wrote the words down on her 
knee, 
“Do you know, you remind me of a tree, 
A maple tree’—Her quest was ended. 


Of all the poems, “Stopping by 
woods on a snowy evening” gave me, 
in its fleeting effect, the most delight, 
the delight I received in reading Keat’s 
“The Grasshopper and the cricket.” 
It unveils a poet’s sensitive response 
at nightfall to a mood of Nature. 
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“T will sing you one-O” records 
the writer’s sensation when the tower 
bells strike one. All he thought in 
that moment is encompassed (greatly 
by the use of metre) in the bell’s 
stroke, swelling and diminishing in uni- 
son with the bell. Enchanting thought! 

There is a graphic ghost story in the 
collection, the best I have ever shiv- 
ered to. 

The sentiment of “The Brook in the 
city” seems to me to be pulled in by 
the hair. And why does Robert Frost 
write “A shell’s embrace of fire”? 

I am hoping that the copious ex- 
tracts which I have given will entice 
you to the full enjoyment of what 
Frost, the “sentimentalist” and “en- 
vironalist,” can show you. He enters 
with such ease into the spirit of things 
and the intention of people! It must 
be because he by nature feels the truth 
expressed in one of his poems— 

For to be social is to be forgiving. 

Frost, like Tarkington, knows that 
the things of common, everyday life 
can furnish to the true interpreter all 
the “raw material” he needs. As 
Machin puts it, in “Things far and 


The daily round, the common task 

Will furnish all we need to ask. 

And those who cannot find the undis- 
covered regions in those places in 
Grayson’s “Road,” will never find 
those secrets elsewhere, not even in 
the heart of Africa or the hidden cities 
of Thibet. 

It is a consolation to know that to- 
day when many poets are trying to 
please the over-subtle and the de- 
cadent, that we have a man like Frost, 
who looks with his heart as well as 
with his head! And, moreover, whose 
heart is clean and whose head is hard. 
Robert Frost’s note is pitched so true, 
that Truth makes immediate clear re- 
sponse with like note. fos 

A charming booklet bearing the title, 
“From years that are past—R. R. B.,” 
is made up of 32 pages of poems by 
R. R. Bowker. The poems, “for the 
reading of not too critical friends,” 
were written many years ago, the 


earliest date being 1876, and for the 
most part, have remained unpublished. 
The verses are the results of stirrings 
that came to the writer in his travels 
over the world from time to time, or 
of events in the world’s history that 
moved the author to lyrical expression. 
“Memorial day, 1897,” is particularly 
fitting for present-day reading. 

The booklet was sent out “with 
Christmastide salutations and_ best 
wishes of Mr and Mrs R. R. Bow- 
ker,” and brought pleasure in its com- 
ing.” Privately printed. 





Books on the Theater 

A recent issue of the Star, Peoria, 
Illinois, contains a short informative 
article on the function of the stage, 
calling attention also to the amount of 
controversial literature that has ap- 
peared relating to the question as to 
whether the function of the stage is 
merely to entertain or also to educate. 
Mention is made of the fact that in 
France there is little discussion of the 
matter. The principal theatres are 
recognized as municipal institutions, 
receive subsidies from public funds 
and are expected to play an important 
role in the cultural life of their com- 
munities. The French theatre is es- 
sentially an educational institution, re- 
acting wholesomely on national man- 
ners, language and art. That America 
has no counterpart has been deplored 
as has been the judgment of public 
taste as measured by things presented 
in American theatres. However, that 
the stage in America has developed a 
sense of responsibility for the cultural 
aspects of its art and its ethical import 
is shown by the number of books deal- 
ing with it directly or indirectly. 
Among these books may be noted: 

Craig, Theater advancing 

MacGowan, Theater of tomorrow 

,. eam The theater, the drama and the 
Iris 
Smith, The parish theater 

Mackay, Little theater in the United States 

Ellis and Thornborough, Motion pictures 
in education 

Oberholtzer, Morals of the movie 
Joseph, A book of marionettes 

Matthews, Playwrights on play-making 
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Good Citizenship in the Use of Books 
Lent by the City 
A community civics lesson 
Mary E. Hall, librarian, Girls’ high- 
school, Brooklyn, N. Y 
(Concluded) 

The most lively and interesting part 
of this lesson is that on our responsi- 
bilities and duties in the use of the 
privileges we have discussed. As we 
all have a share in the privileges and 
a share, small as it may be, in paying 
for these privileges we must feel a re- 
sponsibility about the use of these 
privileges. Much of the abuse of the 
privileges is pure thoughtlessness, but 
some of it is intentional and what we 
call “vandalism.” “Who knows how 
we came to have that word and what 
we mean by it?” the librarian asks. 
Sometimes several know and often no 
one knows as they have not had Euro- 
peon history yet. So the librarian ex- 
plains the word and they are asked to 
make note of it for their note-books. 
Then volunteers are asked to tell of 
signs of vandalism they have seen in 
pubic library or school library, either 
in the use of the furniture or the books. 
The reporters are kept busy with the 
replies and the librarian tries to see 
that no pupil monopolizes the time, 
but that in this lesson each individual 
pupil in the class makes some contri- 
bution. We speak of cutting names on 
furniture with jackknife, of scratching 
names or initials on expensive furni- 
ture or on edges of text-books and li- 
brary books in ink so that it cannot 
be rubbed off. The shaking of ink 
from fountain pens on tables and floor 
is mentioned and making holes in 
tables by nervously working pencils 
and “digging in” while thinking out a 
problem, etc. These and many other 
things we get from the pupils. 

Why do librarians say “Push your 
chairs under the tables when you get 
up”? we asked the class, and soon we 
get the three reasons we wanted. “Be- 


cause someone might fall over them 
if left in the aisle. Because a chair 
might be broken and that would cost 
money unnecessarily. Because it makes 
the room look tidier and more attract- 
ive if chairs are left in their places.” 
We never fail to get these answers. 

“What do librarians have at the 
right-hand end of each shelf of books 
and why?” asks the librarian. Usually 
someone has noticed the book support, 
but rarely does anyone know what it 
is called. Someone is asked to volun- 
teer to go to the shelves and show one 
to the class and how to use it. They 
easily guess its use, to keep books 
standing upright on the shelves and to 
keep the shelves looking orderly. The 
evil of books leaning over on the 
shelves with the strain on binding and 
danger of their falling on the floor and 
coming out of their binding is brought 
out as far as possible by replies from 
pupils, also the danger of putting 
books at the right of the book support 
and getting it hidden so that one can- 
not find it and cannot push up the 
books when one takes a book out. A 
book is shown which had been badly 
torn by being pushed through a book 
support hidden in the books instead of 
standing the last thing at the right of 
the books. 

Next we take up the duty of putting 
back in their proper places all the 
books and magazines they are sure 
they can put in the right place and 
placing all others on a certain desig- 
nated table or truck where the pages 
will put them away. Pupils are asked 
to clear their tables and leave them in 
perfect condition at the end of the 
period, for others who will come in. 
“Leave your table as you would like to 
find it” is the rule passed on from one 
of the Cleveland high-school libraries. 
“A book put in the wrong place is lost; 
when in doubt put books on table near 
the loan desk where pages will put 
them away” is another rule they are 
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asked to write in their note-books. 

Next we take up the right way and 
wrong way to take a book down from 
the shelves and a volunteer is called 
for to show us what she thinks is the 
right way to take a book down. Usu- 
ally she takes it in the wrong way. 
Then we put it to vote. “How many 
think she took it down in the right 
way? How many disapprove this 
method?” One pupil on each method 
is asked to give her reasons for her 
vote. Then the librarian explains why 
one way is better for the book than 
the other and how even we as libra- 
rians have to think twice sometimes 
as we naturally take books down by 
that delicate little top band instead of 
putting our hand around the strong 
back of the book. The problem is put 
to the class of how a book can be taken 
out by the back rather than the head 
band if books are shelved tightly and 
shelf is crowded. Usually some pupil 
will think of pushing a book in on 
each side so one can get a grip on the 
back. 

Next, volunteers are asked for, to tell 
of signs of bad citizenship in school 
library books or public library books 
or text-books which they have noticed. 
Reporters are kept busy with things 
noted, e. g., turning down pages, cut- 
ting out pictures or sections of books 
(“This,” the librarian sadly remarks, 
“is plain stealing’), marking books, soil- 
ing books with dirty hands or eating 
over books, using books as portfolios, 
etc. Usually all the points the libra- 
rian has in her notes can be secured in 
this lively way from volunteers, and 
pupils are on the alert to get the 
things down on paper. The rule for 
opening a new book correctly arouses 
much interest. In a class of 40, rarely 
have more than three or four been 
taught this. “Did any of you ever 
have a new text-book given you and 
hear it crack in the middle as you 
forced it open hurriedly?” They all 
have had this experience either at 
school or at home with new books and 
are much interested when the librarian 
calls on some pupil who has been 


taught how to open a new book to give 
a demonstration to the class. Some- 
times the librarian has to say, “But 
that is not the right way after all,” and 
she has to give the demonstration her- 
self. 

Each time a student volunteers to 
report a sign of bad citizenship in the 
use of books the librarian asks, “But 
why do you call it bad citizenship? 
What harm is done?” This sets them 
all thinking and hands are waving 
wildly to give reasons. Usually we 
get the reasons. The librarian has an 
old book that has come out of its bind- 
ing and she tears it apart showing the 
sections, the stitches, the glue on the 
back and tells of the process at the 
bindery in making it up as a book. 
This fixes in their minds the reasons 
for most of the rules concerning what 
not to do to books. They are asked to 
copy in their note-books the following 
rule: Pass on your book to the next 
borrower in as good condition as you 
would like to have it come to you. 

The last part of the lesson on “Re- 
sponsibilities of good citizens in a li- 
brary” takes up the library rules in 
school library and public library and 
their reasons. “Why must library bor- 
rowers have a date when books must 
come back? Why a penalty if books 
are returned late? Why a penalty for 
injury to books? Why should you pay 
in full for a lost book and why do li- 
brarians prefer the money to your buy- 
ing a book to replace the one lost? 
Why is the rule, ‘No continuous con- 
versation, a rule in most reading 
rooms?” In this way we take up the 
rules of the school library and public 
library and try to show that back of 
most of the rules is the principle, “The 
greatest good of the greatest number,” 
that payment for lost or injured books 
is doing the just and right thing to the 
city. We discuss how many times a 
library book ought to be lent before it 
has done enough work to be rightfully 
discarded because it is worn out in 
service with the natural wear that 
comes from even careful handling by 
many people. 


a eee ee ee 
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At the close of the lesson pupils are 
told that their next library lesson will 
have a five minutes’ test on the points 
brought out on the care of books and 
they are asked to read, mark and in- 
wardly digest their own notes and 
particularly the rules in their school 
handbook where five pages are devoted 
to carefully organized rules for the 
proper handling of library books and 
text-books. It is suggested that they 
cut these rules out and tip the pages 
in their library note books or copy 
them if they do not want to buy a copy 
of the school handbook. Most of them 
buy the handbook. The rules in the 
handbook are not by any means orig- 
inal. They were compiled from the 
various books on teaching the use of 
books and libraries to boys and girls. 





Library Work with Hawaiian 
Children 

Work with children in the Hawai- 
ian Islands is vastly interesting and 
satisfying. The Japanese, for the Ha- 
waiian Islands mean Japanese to a 
great extent, crave books and use 
every advantage given them in the 
way of education. And, in addition, 
they are careful of their books. There 
are no “dog ears” or marked pages. 

At Moiliili school, nearby, for three 
months, I took a collection of books, 
one day a week. Every 15 minutes a 
different class came and chose a book 
to read during the week. For this 
purpose I was given a separate build- 
ing. One day I sent a boy for a cer- 
tain class. It was a great treat for 
them and we never had more than 15 
books left at the end of the day. This 
time a substitute teacher came with 
them, a pretty woman who had been 
in the Islands only two days. She 
came in and sat down and then, with 
the blankest expression, turned to me 
and said “Will you please tell me 
what they are doing?’ I explained. 
She said “Oh!” Again she turned and 
said “But how did they know when to 
come?” I answered that I had sent a 
boy to say I was ready for the class 
and asked if the boy had not come to 


her. Now an Oriental never wastes 
words, and as the children are always 
watching for their turn on “library 
day,” the boy probably stood outside 
and motioned. At any rate, the chil- 
dren knew. I asked what happened 
and she answered—‘We were having 
a reading lesson, but I haven’t under- 
stood a word the children said to me 
and I don’t believe they have under- 
stood a word I have said to them all 
day. But suddenly the whole room 
arose in a body and left. I thought I 
had better follow and see where they 
were going.” After a few moments 
they each had chosen a book, had it 
charged and left. When the last one 
had gone she said dazedly—“They’ve 
gone—I’d better go back.” And she 
went to the class which she couldn’t 
understand. The little wretches! 
They were only trying her out. These 
children want to find out all about 
you, and they do, before they let you 
find out a thing about them. 

The children go barefoot, as a rule, 
so there is little noise. The little 
Japanese wear the sandals which they 
leave at the door. Out on the steps 
any day you will see them in rows 
waiting for their tiny owners, all sizes 
from half as long as your hand to a 
good sized foot. And in rainy weather 
they wear wooden ones which are 
built an inch from the ground and 
tinkle as they walk, for underneath are 
tiny bells. 

We are busy here—and the Mikeala 
Club or Girl Reserves made our pic- 
ture books for us. I wish you could 
see those girls—Japanese, Chinese, 
Hawaiians, Portuguese, Filipino, and 
sometimes a mixture of them all. 
They are so bright-eyed and eager, 
and the Hawaiians have such sweet 
voices. 

The Hilo high-school has no library 
but the Hilo library, which is also a 
county library, serves the high-school. 
Many of the students had no cards, 
but this year intensive work was done. 
Three lectures were given in the 
school, each to a group of one-third 
of the students. These lectures in- 
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cluded the classification scheme and 
the use of common reference books, 
such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
the World almanac, Who’s who and 
Granger’s Index to poetry and recita- 
tion, and ended with the review of a 
good book. Following this, the school 
came to the library, class by class, and 
received instruction in the use of the 
catalog and the Readers’ Guide. It is 
needless to say that the resulting ref- 
erence work and circulation have justi- 
fied the work. Records show that the 
circulation has increased 127 per cent 
in the last two years. The teachers 
are delighted, for outside reading 
broadens each student and makes him 
better in every subject. 

One feature of the year’s work was 
a book exhibit held at the high-school 
during Hawaii County teachers’ con- 
vention. The local bookstores are 
very small and buy only a few copies 
of the latest and more popular books. 
But they had some new children’s 
books which were quite worth exhibit- 
ing. They gladly loaned copies of the 
books chosen by the librarians. With 
those and the standards, which the li- 
brary had kept clean and new for the 
teachers and mothers to examine, we 
managed to collect about 200 volumes, 
many of them beautifully illustrated 
editions. These were arranged on 
graded tables, with signs, from the 
picture book stage thru the high- 
school. The tables were placed in the 
tea room. Decorating the walls were 
samples of our picture collection and a 
big sign stating that the bookstores 
had loaned many of the books for the 
occasion. Before tea time, during one 
period of the day’s lectures, the chil- 
dren’s librarian reviewed briefly one 
or two books selected from each table. 
This aroused great interest and many 
of the teachers copied the titles of the 
books on the tables corresponding to 
their grades. The books on the high- 
school tables had book reviews from 
various sources typed on “P” slips and 
clipped to them. Among the books 
reviewed orally were: 
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Meadowcroft—Boy’s life of Edison. 

Haskell—Katrinka. 

Seaman—Jaqueline of the Carrier pigeons. 

Lofting—Story of Dr Dolittle. 

Heylinger—High Benton. 

Colum—Adventures of Odysseus. 

Barrie—Margaret Ogilvy. 

Palmer—Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 

The three books reviewed at length 
were: 

Atherton—Conqueror. 

Bok—Americanization of Edward Bok. 

Breshkovsky—Little Grandmother of the 

Russian revolution. 

These books have been in constant 
demand ever since and requests are 
still waiting. 

In the afternoon, the librarian, Miss 
Newman, spoke to the teachers of the 
connection between the public school 
and the library. Many of the teachers 
here are not familiar with library 
privileges, the county system on this 
island being only two years old, and 
many of the schools are almost in- 
accessible, but her talk brought the 
value of the library to them very con- 
vincingly. Next year, with an in- 
creased appropriation, we hope, at 


regular intervals, to send a story-teller 
to the country schools, to keep the col- 
lections alive and to help meet the 
needs of the individual schools. 

REBA DWIGHT 
Children’s librarian 
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A Useful Device for Student Tables 

The North Carolina college for wom- 
en, Greensboro, has recently moved in- 
to its much enlarged, newly furnished 
and equipped library. The building is 
two stories in height above the base- 
ment, and fire-proof. The exterior 
walls are of tapestry brick, with lime- 
stone trimmings. The interior is fin- 
ished thruout in oak. 

The charging desk is in front of the 
main entrance where there is spacious- 
ness and light. To the right and left 
of the charging desk are the reference 
and periodical rooms. Notable fea- 
tures of the equipment in these rooms 
are the tables especially constructed 
and divided by partitions a foot or two 
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high into compartments so that each 
student is assured of an equal amount 
of privacy and space, “a provision con- 
ducive to concentration and hard 
work.” 

There is open access to the shelves 
in the reference rooms which also con- 
tain atlas and dictionary cases, filing 
cabinets for clippings, etc. The cata- 
log case is placed between the refer- 
ence and catalog rooms and is con- 
veniently usable in both rooms. This 
case is of special construction. 
catalog room is spacious and light and 
well equipped with tools. 

A notable feature of the new library 
is the American Authors’ room, smaller 
than the other reading rooms, fur- 
nished with easy chairs, tables, a couch 
and bookcases such as one has at 
home. The books, beautifully bound, 
are attractive both in form and con- 
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tent. There is a room set apart for 
documents, with space reserved for 
the faculty. 

The library of the North Carolina 
college for women was founded the 
same year as the college, 1892, when 
there were 600 volumes on the shelves. 
It was first cared for by students 
working their way thru the college 
but Miss Annie Petty was made li- 
brarian in 1895. In 1906, the library 
was moved into a Carnegie building 
but with the growth of the university 
and the progress of the library, this 
was outgrown and, in 1921, an appro- 


priation from the legislature provided 


for a new library which was opened 
in 1923. 

The library at present contains more 
than 20,000 volumes and has capacity 
for 95,000. Approximately $75,000 has 
been expended in the development of 





the new building which is one of the 


best of its kind in the South. The 
staff is made up of eight persons, 
Charles B. Shaw being chief librarian. 





A statement sent out by the Asso- 
ciated Press says that nine of the peo- 
ple’s libraries in Berlin, Germany, 
have been closed because the books 
are too worn for further use and funds 
are lacking for replacing them. 





Meeting in Chicago 
Normal school librarians 
The Normal school librarians held 
two meetings at the Sherman hotel, 
December 31, under the chairmanship 
of Anna V. Jenning, librarian, Ne- 
braska State teachers’ college, Kear- 
ney. The two sessions were well at- 
tended and much interest was mani- 
fested by the school librarians them- 
selves and by many of the visitors. 
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The morning session opened with a 
roll-call by states and schools, to 
which response was made, in a few 
sentences, by definite aims for li- 
braries this year. 

Anna T. French, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
presented a paper on Worth-while ed- 
ucational books for 1922-23. Her list 
included books of general educational 
interest and of specific problems, such 
as silent reading, child study, super- 
vision and curriculum. A discussion 
followed which merged into the best 
ways of keeping live collections and 
disposing of duplicates of out-of-date 
books. It was the concensus of opin- 
ion that limiting the number of copies 
of particular titles would make it pos- 
sible to keep abreast of new material 
and that duplicates of out-of-date 
books should be disposed of. 

Willis H. Kerr, librarian, Kansas 
State teachers’ college, Emporia, re- 
ported again on the Measuring stick 
for normal school libraries. (See P. L. 


27:61-63.) The results of a question- 
naire, to which 22 four-year teachers 
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colleges and 31 two-year normal 
schools responded, indicated that the 
measuring stick, tho not yet perfected, 
is a step toward a big goal and that 
its standards are none too high. Two 
notable points were that the liveness 
of collections should be _ indicated 
rather than merely the number of vol- 
umes. In working out a section on 
equipment, it was emphasized that ar- 
rangement should be the important 
factor. 

A special luncheon for normal school 
librarians and their friends gave occa- 
sion for pleasant intercourse. A short 
address was made by Miss Ahern. 

At the afternoon session, Martha M. 
Pritchard, supervisor of School li- 
braries, Detroit, Mich., gave a report 
of the meeting of the library section 
of the N. E. A. in 1923. Miss Pritch- 
ard stated that it was her belief that 
the cause of school libraries is being 
forwarded by the placing of library 
speakers on programs of superintend- 
ents and principals rather than by try- 
ing to attract school people to library 
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conferences. She stressed three points: 
A course for teachers in children’s 
literature; Publicity as to aims and 
results of library service; Survey of 
conditions and school libraries. 

Eleanor Welch, librarian, Wisconsin 
State normal school, Steven’s Point, 
discussed the effort in normal schools 
to train teacher-librarians. Shethought 
that the ideal should be held that 
trained school librarians are necessary, 
tho as a beginning, the normal school 
must provide minimum training along 
with pedagogy. 

Gertrude Buck, Milwaukee State 
normal school, presented Fundament- 
als in library instruction for students. 
The following objectives were stress- 
ed: 1) Understanding of what library 
instruction means; 2) Use of the 
tools; 3) How to administer a library; 
4) Technique of each phase of the 
work. Miss Buck discussed a brief 
outline of a course of instruction for 
elementary schools. 

Winifred Winans, librarian, State 
normal school, Eau Claire, Wis., pre- 
sented an argument in favor of a spe- 
cial staff member for teaching library 
work. The person who does this work 
must know the principles of teaching 
as well as the science with which he 
works. 

Margie Helm, Western Kentucky 
State normal school, Bowling Green, 
discussed The Librarian’s reading. A 
brief outline of her address contains 
the statement that the specialist is as 
harmful as the dabbler in reading. 
The cure-all would seem to be a full 
reading of some one topic and a little 
bit about all things. Discussion de- 
veloped the idea that the librarian 
must be selfish enough to take time to 
read. 

An exhibit of photographs showing 
floor plans and furniture arrangement 
for school libraries was explained by 
H. R. Sampson of Library Bureau, 
Chicago. 

Miss Buck will be responsible for 
next winter’s meeting. 

STELLA H. Pierson 
Secretary 
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News from the Field 
East 

Ruth Lloyd, Simmons ’21, has left 
her position as lending librarian of the 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls, Boston, 
and is at her home in Dorchester. 

Mary Emery, Simmons spec. ’08, has 
resigned her position as librarian of 
the Public library, Tilton, New Hamp- 
shire, to become librarian of the Tilton 
school. 

The Public library, Boylston, Mass., 
has recently received a large and valu- 
able collection of geological speci- 
mens, the gift of Herbert B. Gough, 
gathered during many years of geo- 
logical investigations.’ 

The report of the City library, Man- 
chester, N. H., records number of 
books on the shelves, 91,500, of which 
there was a circulation of 187,185 thru 
the central library and three stations; 
population of the city, 78,384; number 
of registered borrowers, 18,023; num- 
ber of staff, 15; income, $44,640; ex- 
penditures—books, $5680; salaries, 


$18,157; janitor service, $2484; total 
maintenance, $37,980. 

A business branch in the city’s 
Chamber of Commerce has been estab- 
lished by the Public library, Provi- 


dence, R. I. The branch starts out 
with 1,000 volumes and will be organ- 
ized so that its facilities for research 
and obtaining information in the quick- 
est and easiest manner will be the best 
possible. Business firms desiring in- 
formation on any commercial subject 
may telephone and the material will 
be delivered by messenger. Thru this 
service, the contents of the main li- 
brary will also be available. Profes- 
sional and technical, as well as com- 
mercial subjects, are covered by books 
in the new branch, which will be open 
to the general public also. 

The press of Somerville, Mass., is 
very enthusiastic in referring to an 
interesting program that was carried 
out at Christmas time at the Union 
Square branch library of that city. 
This branch is almost wholly patron- 
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ized by the foreign-born and the 
Christmas party was inaugurated as 
the one event and celebration which 
could bring all the people together. 
Italian, Greek and Portuguese families 
all worked for the success of the party, 
and the mothers, hard working women, 
took great pleasure in making cos- 
tumes for the children. 

The program opened with the sing- 
ing of Christmas carols, followed by 
a Mother Goose playet in which 
Mother Goose characters were repre- 
sented by the children. A series of 
military tableaux was -presented by 
the Union Square Gentlemen’s club. 
Red Cross presentations were exceed- 
ingly well received. The mayor of 
Somerville made an address, as did 
also Mr. Evans, chief librarian. 

After the program, the children re- 
ceived bags of candy from the hand- 
somely dressed tree which stood in 
one corner of the room. 

Several civic organizations took 
great pleasure in assisting, and police- 
men, firemen, carriers, as well as the 
Gentlemen’s club, seemed to enjoy con- 
tributing assistance as much as the 
children did in receiving. 


Central Atlantic 


Mrs Philip L. Allen, N. Y. S., ’11, is 
acting librarian of the New Jersey 
State normal school. 


Helen Sayer, Pratt ’11, has become 
cataloger of the National Health Coun- 
cil library, New York City. 


Esther M. Swain, Wisconsin ’17, is 
an assistant in the U. S. Department 
of Agricultural library, Washington, 
DC. 


Winifred Gregory, Wisconsin ’10, 
has resigned as assistant in the Tech- 
nology department, Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh, to join the staff of the 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 


Dorothy Rowden, Simmons ’22, is 
leaving the Public library, Englewood, 
New Jersey, to accept a position with 
the Western Electric Company, West 
and Bethune Streets, New York City. 
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Juliet Lawrence, Wisconsin ’16, who 
has been in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska for several years, 
has become first assistant in the South 
Side branch of the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh. 

The report of the Public library, 
Newark, N. J., records a circulation of 
1,157,959 books and periodicals, and 
143,137 pictures, the largest circulation 
record in its history. There was an 
increase of 19 per cent in the number 
of books lent to schools and a total in- 
crease of 52 per cent in the number of 
books lent to children thru all agen- 
cies. Total number of card-holders, 
61,923; number of volumes on the 
shelves, 293,208. It is hoped that 
branch library buildings will be opened 
in various parts of the city the coming 
year. 

Central 


The Public library, Moline, II1., cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary in De- 
cember. 


The Public library, Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, will celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary in April. 

Hazel F. Long, Wisconsin, ’16, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public 
library, Whiting, Ind. 

Bess Lowry, Illinois 719, has been 
appointed reference librarian at Iowa 
State College library, Ames. 


Ola M. Wyeth, Ill. ’06, has become 
librarian of Rockford college, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, for the remainder of the 
academic year. 


Ethel Wigmore, Simmons ’16, has 
been appointed a senior assistant in 
the Department of medical science in 
the Detroit public library. 


Ralph L. Thompson, a graduate of 
Bowdoin college and N. Y. P. L. ’23, 
has been appointed loan librarian in 
Ohio State library, Columbus. 


Mrs Zella Allen Dixson, for many 
years associate librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, died suddenly at 
her home in Chicago, January 13. 
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Leona Kohn, N. Y. P. L. ’22-23, as- 
sistant reference librarian in the Pub- 
lic library, Akron, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the library of the 
Federal Reserve bank of Cleveland. 


Mildred Anne Hatch, N. Y. P. L. 
22-23, was married at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, December 22, to Dr Warren 
R. Gibson. They will reside at 4201 
Seebaldt Avenue, Detroit, after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1924. 


Margaret A. Quinlan, Wisconsin, ’21, 
has resigned as assistant in the chil- 
dren’s department, Public library, De- 
troit, Mich., to become acting chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Public library, 
Antigo, Wis. 


Jean M. Sexton, Wisconsin, 719, has 
resigned as head of the traveling li- 
brary department, Indiana library 
commission, to become assistant in the 
editorial and book department, Public 
library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Word from Frances A. Hannum, 
Wisconsin, 715, librarian of the Public 
library, Racine, on leave of absence 
for a year to study at the University 
of California, states that she had a 
singularly fortunate escape from harm 
at the time of the fire in September. 


“Mary B. Palmer, for a number of 
years the very successful and popular 
secretary of the North Carolina library 
commission, was married, December 
27, to Matthew D. Phillips, Jr., at 
Weaverville, N. C. Their home is 
3281 Euclid Heights Boulevard, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


“Mary E. Dousman has completed a 
period of 25 years of service as head 
of the children’s department of the 
Milwaukee public library. She has 
been granted a three months’ vacation, 
beginning January 1, which she will 
spend in North Carolina. Marian 
Blossingham will act as Miss Dous- 
man’s substitute in her absence. 


The Public library, Gary, Ind., has 
added several children’s librarians to 
its staff, especially to aid in work with 
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the schools. The work is in charge of 
Clara Campbell (Pitts.), who is gen- 
eral supervisor of children’s work; 
Frances Cox (Pitts.), at the Bailey 
branch, and Ruth Hughes, at the 
Roosevelt branch. 

Anna Anderson, librarian, Columbia 
branch library, Seattle, has resigned to 
accept a position as teacher-librarian 
in the grade schools of Gary, Ind. Miss 
Anderson will work under the super- 
vision of the Gary public library, but 
will devote her time exclusively to li- 
brary lessons, story-telling and school 
visiting. Lois Lyon (N. Y. S. ’22), li- 
brarian, Georgetown branch library, 
Seattle, will succeed Miss Anderson at 
the Columbia branch. 

The Hackley public library, Muske- 
gon, Michigan, has planned to estab- 
lish a county library system and a 
branch library as a part of its exten- 
sion work for 1924. The report of the 
library calls for extension of the Hack- 
ley building which has become so 
crowded that the work is hampered. 
The report states that the circulation 
for the past year has increased more 
than 40 per cent and is now 4.2 books 
per capita. Of a total circulation of 
209,786v., only 71 per cent was fic- 
tion. 

The new East Lake branch of the 
Public library, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
recently been opened, making the nine- 
teenth branch in the city system. The 
new branch is located in a business 
district, three miles from the center of 
the city. The location and situation 
are both commendable and the ar- 
rangement on the inside, of space 
without partitions, is also commend- 
able. 

The report of hospital service in the 
Minneapolis public library records a 
circulation of 29.482v. For four months 
of the year only the General hospital 
was served but others were added 
until six hospitals now have regular 
service. Commendation from the hos- 
pital staff, the patients, and everyone 
connected with the hospital, is most 
enthusiastic. 
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A second branch of the Public li- 
brary, Akron, Ohio, known as the 
Wooster branch, was recently opened 
with appropriate exercises. It is lo- 
cated in a thickly populated district 
with a large foreign element, and is 
housed in a one-room structure form- 
erly used by the Engineering depart- 
ment of the city water works. During 
the summer, the building was reno- 
vated and furnished and when opened 
to the public, presented a most at- 
tractive appearance. The library opens 
with a collection of 4000 volumes. 
Matilde Lowery (Pittsburgh) is in 
charge. 

An event which aroused additional 
interest in the branch was the planting 
of a memorial tree commemorating 
the birthday of Theodore Roosevelt on 
the lot, a short time before the open- 
ing. A committee of the public codp- 
erated with the library in planting 
shrubs about the building, which added 
greatly to its appearance. 

The opening of the branch was pre- 
ceded by a meeting of the Federation 
of women’s clubs, two days before. 
The principal address was made by 
Carl H. Milam, secretary of the A. L. 
A., on The Library as an agency in 
adult education. Mr Milam was 
honor guest at a Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon and at a dinner given 
by the trustees of the Akron public li- 
brary at the City club. 


South 


Mrs Mattie R. Sewell of London 
Ky., has been appointed a member of 
the Kentucky library commission. 


Mrs Ruth Knowton Miller, Wiscon- 
sin, 09, is now librarian of U. S. Vet- 
erans’ hospital, No. 27, Alexandria, La. 


Word has been received of the mar- 
riage, in October, of Helen Heezen, 
Pratt 715, to Peter Lionudakis of Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Grace Lane, Wisconsin, ’09 (Mrs 
Leon M. Young), is now an assistant 
in the acquisition department of the 
University of Missouri. 
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Hazel B. Warren, N. Y. S., 718-19, 
resigned from the Public library, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to become reference li- 
brarian at the Public library, Roanoke, 
Va. 

Isabelle Starbuck, Simmons ’18, has 
become cataloger of the Wake Forest 
College library, North Carolina. Her 
duties will begin about the middle of 
March. 

Elizabeth K. Clark, head cataloger, 
Minnesota historical society, will re- 
sign, February 1, to accept a similar 
position with the Public library, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Marian E. Potts, for some time li- 
brarian of the Third Army Headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, has resigned to be- 
come county librarian for the Public 
library, Birmingham, Ala. 

The Marion County public library, 
located at Lebanon, Ky., was recently 
damaged by fire to the extent of 
$25,000. The monetary loss is almost 
covered by insurance but many choice 
gifts and much unique material were 
destroyed. 

West 

Margaret E. Roultson, Wisconsin, 
19, is now connected with the U. S. 
Veterans’ bureau, Denver, Col. 


Dorothea Heins, Wisconsin, ’12, re- 
signed from the Iowa library commis- 
sion, Des Moines, to accept the li- 
barianship of the Public library, Aber- 
deen, S. D. ' 

Clara Francis, librarian of the Kan- 
sas State historical society, was mar- 
ried, November 17, to John R. Shel- 
ton. Helen M. McFarland has been 
appointed to succeed Miss Francis. 


Pacific Coast 

Two recent appointments to the 
staff of the Public library, Portland, 
Ore., are Edna G. Moore (N. Y. S.) 
and Vernette Smith (U. W.). 

Ruth Rice, Wisconsin, 714, was mar- 
ried, November 6, to Henry A. Lofts- 
gordon. They are living at 1429 Ho- 
bart Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Jacqueline Noel (Pratt, °13), con- 
nected with the Public library, Ta- 
coma, Wash., since January, 1914, has 
been elected its librarian to succeed 
John B. Kaiser who has resigned to 
become librarian of the University of 
Iowa. Miss Noel has served the Ta- 
coma public library as first assistant, 
later, as acting head, and since Janu- 
ary, 1919, as head of the reference de- 
partment. Before going to Tacoma, 
she was librarian at La Grande, 
Oregon. Miss Noel has also succeeded 
Mr Kaiser as secretary of the Library 
board. 


Foreign 


An item in the public press states 
that Gen. Kuropatkin, the commander- 
in-chief of the Russian armies in the 
Russo-Japanese war, is the village li- 
brarian in Sheshurino, in Pskor prov- 
ince, Russia. After 40 years of mili- 
tary service, he is said to be “living 
now in obscurity!” 

Mary Parsons has been appointed 
resident director of the Paris library 
school. Miss Parsons, now in Paris as 
assistant librarian of the American li- 
brary in Paris, will return to America 
shortly for a brief visit to make plans 
for the summer course. Miss Sarah 
C. N. Bogle, supervisor of the Paris 
library school, will probably go to 
Paris for a few weeks in March and 
again in July. 





Wanted—One cataloger, $1,500; one 
cataloger, $1,200. Newberry library, 
Chicago. 





Wanted—Supervisor of children’s 
work ; college and library school grad- 
uate; salary, $1700 a year. Apply at 
once. Adeline T. Davidson, librarian, 
Public library, Duluth, Minn. 





Wanted—Plumb Memorial library, 
Shelton, Conn., has a position open for 
an assistant. Requirements: Good 
general education, some training and 
experience. Salary, $1,020. Vacation, 
one month out of 12. 








